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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The two heads of the British government (for Mr. 
Chamberlain is fully as great a force in the cabinet as its 
nominal head) have recently delivered themselves of their 
views in important speeches. Lord Salisbury, address- 
ing the Primrose League, spoke in terms of grave warn- 
ing of ‘elements of menace and peril,” which he declared 
to be accumulating; and he suggested that, the bitterness 
against England, which finds frequent expression on the 
eontinent, and which he remarked that he was unable to 
explain, might indicate a deep-seated feeling which Eng- 
land, later, may have to reckon with. England is accus- 
tomed to Delphic utterances from Lord Salisbury; and 
this part of his address did not occasion nearly as much 
amazement as the part in which, with singular tactless- 
ness, considering the queen’s recent visit to Ireland, he 
vent out of his way to insist on the futility of Irish hopes 
of independence. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s speech gave the first authoritative 
intimation,—-for it must be assumed that he spoke with 
authority,—of the policy of England toward the Dutch 
republics, after conquering them. It appears that, for the 
prerent and for a long time to come, they are to be dealt 
with as crown colonies; in other words, are to be gov- 
erned as India is governed. There is a certain savor of 
irony in this. The best justification that England has 
found for the war is that residents in the Transvaal did 
rot bave quite all the political rights they should have 
had. That this contention should end in the withdrawal 
of all political rights whatsoever by England seems drull! 
So far as a knowledge of this programme permeates the 
ranks of the Boers, it will not make them less determined 


in their resistance. 


It is a curious circumstance that the rising of the 
Asbantees on the west coast of Africa, which is adding 
materially to British anxieties on that continent, origi- 
nated in the loss of a bit of royal furniture, known as the 
“Golden Stool.” When the British, a few years ago, 
evicted the Ashantee king, Prempeh, by means of the so- 
called “punitive expedition,” they gathered in most of the 
royal effects, with the exception of this stool. It happens 
that the stool is not only the badge of Ashantee royalty, 
but an object of religious reverence, besides. Recently 
there were reports that it had been discovered, whereupon 
the British governor of the Gold coast, appreciating its 


significance, sent a force of constabulary to take it, but 
the natives beat them off. At the last officially heard 
from the governor, he was shut up in the fort at 
Coomassie, with about 300 men, and 10,000 rebel Ashan- 
tees were outside. It has been since reported that 
Cocmassie has fallen. 

There was a moving scene in the senate May 15, when 
Mr. Clark of Montana, without waiting for the senate to 
vote on the resolution which declared his election illegal, 
read a speech which closed, with the announcement of his 
resignation, and words of almost tearful farewell to the 
senate. But pathos was changed into comedy when it be- 
came known that Mr. Clark, having timed his resignation 
so that it should reach Montana when Governor Smith 
was out of the state, and Lieutenant-Governor Spriggs, 
an ardent follower of his fortunes, was temporarily exer- 
cising the functions of governor, had been instantly com- 
missioned to the senate by executive appointment, to the 
seat just vacated by his resignation. It was a daring 
scheme, carried through with unblushing effrontery. It 
is doubtful whether the senate will allow itself to be 
tricked in this way, especially since the situation has been 
complicated by another appointment, made by Governor 
Smith, after his return to Helena. 

The supreme court of the United States, adjudicating 
several cases arising under the inheritance tax provisions 
of the war revenue act, has upheld the validity of the law 
at all points where it had been questioned. This decision 
puts beyond any dispute the right of state governments, 
as well as the national government, to take what toll they 
please from the personal property of dead persons, 
whether it consists of government bonds or anything else. 
Incidentally, however, the decision lightens the law, for 
it establishes the rule that the tax applies to particular 
legacies, and not to entire estates. This exempts legacies 
of $10,000 or under, instead of estates of that size. Under 
the contrary interpretation, which has found favor in the 
lower courts, toll was taken from the smallest legacies, 
when the total personal estate distributed amounted to 


more than $10,000. 
” 


The three Boer envoys, commissioned by the govern- 
ments of the two South African republics to awaken 
American sympathy, and, if possible, to secure American 
intervention for the restoration of peace, arrived in New 
York May 15, They are an interesting group of men, 


The chief spokesman is Mr. Fischer of the Free State 
government, a venerable looking gentleman, who has an 
impressive personality and speaks English fluently. Mr. 
Wessels, chairman of the Free State Volksraad, is a giant 
in size, and a man of considerable force, The third mem- 
ber of the party, Mr. Wolmarans, represents the Trans- 
vaal, and is one of President Kruger’s most trusted ad- 
visers. He does not speak English. No one of the three 
is a diplomatist, but the simple directness and earnest- 
ness of their appeal will make some impression on the 
popular mind. 


Apropos of the visit of these envoys, there seems to be 
a misunderstanding in the minds of the envoys them- 
selves, and of many Americans, as well, regarding the ap- 
plication of the principles defined in the recent conven- 
tion of The Hague. This convention does not appiy, be- 
cause the Dutch republics were not parties to it. But if 
it did, it expressly says that the duty of an intending 
mediator between combatants ceases as soon as either 
party has declared that mediation will not be accepted. 
The United States, through President McKinley, offered 


mediation; England declined it. That ended those pos-— 


sibilities. Arbitration is ot of the question for the same 
reason; there is nothing else short of armed interven- 
tion which the United States can do; and few would be 
so reckless as to insist that armed intervention was either 
expedient or right, 

* 

The British forces in South Africa have been active 
during the week. General Roberts’ great army has 
pushed back the Boers all along its extended front, and 
is getting its breath and gathering supplies at Kroonstad, 
preparatory to a further advance toward Pretoria, 150 
miles distant. General Buller in Natal has at last under- 
taken to clear that colony of the Boer invaders, and has 
occupied Dundee, Glencoe, and Newcastle, and is moving 
forward toward Majuba hill, of ominous memory. The 
surprising thing about all these marches and manoeuvre- 
ings is that they have been attended by no serious fight- 
ing. The Boers have simply fallen back before the over- 
whelming British forces, taking their guns and most of 
their supplies with them. But the most exciting inci- 
dent of the week was the relief of Mafeking by the force 
sent up from Kimberley. All England went wild with 
joy when this news was received, and with good reason, 
for Colonel Baden-Powell’s feat in defending this town 
with a small garrison during 214 days of close investment 
is one of the most brilliant achievements in British mili- 
tary history. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Henry Sapin, Joua: Yesterday is dead, to 
morrow is unborn, to-day is the crisis of your life. 

Dr. W. T. Harris: All activities of men have an 
internal or mental side, even when they are directed 
upon the external world. 

Mrs. George Reynoips Marruews, California: 
Schools must, of course, share the general depression 
of “hard times,” but they should also share the bene- 
fits of a return to prosperity. 

Austin O. Sexton, Chicayo Board of Education: 
God speed the day when our boys and girls will leave 
the public schools with a good command of English. 
We should have less reading and more grammar. 

Canon Farrar: He who plants a tree does well; 
he who fells the tree and saws it into planks does 
well; he who makes a bench of the plank does well; 
but he who, sitting on the bench, teaches a child, does 
better than all the rest. 

De. Russett, Dean of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, in summing up preparation for teaching 
says: ‘To liberal culture we must add special schol. 
arship; to special scholarship, professional knowl- 
edge; and to professional knowledge, technical skill: 
these four, no one of which may be neglected. 


THINGS EDUCATIONAL IN JAPAN. 


BY. KEV, FRANCIS E. CLARK, 
President of the World’s Christian Endeavor Union, 


The missionary forces in Japan, which have al- 
ways been the leaders in educational matters, are in 
much trouble and perplexity just now because of an 
“Instruction” just issued by the minister of educa- 
tion, which reads as follows:— 

“It being essential from the point of view of edu- 
cational administration that general education 
should be independent of religion, religious instruc- 
tion must not be given, or religious ceremonies per- 
formed, at government schools, public schools, or 
schools whose curricula are regulated by provisions 
of law, even outside the regular course of instruc- 
tion.” 

Such a law, to be sure, had long been on the 
statute-book, but it had not been enforced, and so 
many exceptions had been explicitly permitted by 
the authorities that it had been regarded as prac- 
tically a dead letter. But immediately after the 
ratification of the new treaties, which for the first 
time in the history of the nation put foreigners 
under Japanese law, this “Instruction” was promul- 

rated, 
° Moreover, it was understood that it was framed in 
the presence of the emperor himself, and, though in 
form only an “Instruction” from one of his minis- 
ters, which might be disregarded with impunity, it 
really had almost the force of a royal decree, which 
in Japan, is as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
For “the Mikado can do no wrong” is the first 
article of the Japanese creed. He is far more in- 
fallible in the eyes of his loyal subjects than the 
Pope in the eyes of good Catholics. Naturally, then, 
the teachers of the Christian schools throughout the 
empire were yery much perplexed and not a little 


perturbed. Would the labor of years be over- 
thrown? Would the schools that had cost so much 
American money, given with so much self-sacrifice, 
be given up or ‘perverted from their original pur- 
pose? The questions arising from the “Instruc- 
tion” are not vet satisfactorily settled, but there is a 
more hopeful feeling that all will yet be well. The 
“Instruction” has been explained and the explana- 
tion explained, and it is found that out of school 
hours religion can he taught in the school building, 
but not as part of the curriculum. The new law 
was evidently meant as a blow at Christian teaching, 
but the sentiment aroused has as evidently caused 
some weakening on the part of the government. 
Many Christian schools, however, have been closed, 
and others have been depleted of their scholars, and 
have lost prestige. The fact that a graduate of a 
Christian school stands almost no chance of entering 
the imperial universities, whatever his scholarship, 


SUPERINTENDENT EDWARD G. WARD, 
Brooklyn. 


preference always being given to graduates of gov- 
ernment fitting-schools, handicaps the mission 
school fearfully; and with this problem the mission- 
aries are wrestling to-day. 

The following resolution, passed at the recent 
general educational convention of missionaries of 
Japan, a very large and influential body, explains the 
uncompromising position they have taken in regard 
to the exelusion of Christianity from Christian 
schools:— 

“The constitution of the empire grants religious 
liberty; the instruction of the educational depart- 
ment definitely and more completely than ever for- 
bids all teaching of religion, as well as religious ex- 
ercises, to all schools having government recogni- 
tion. We feel that this position of the educational 
department is contrary to the spirit of the consti- 
tution of the empire in practically restricting the 
liberty of parents in deciding upon the education of 
their children. We do not here raise any objections 
to the educational department making such restrie- 
tions for public schools supported by public funds; 
but we feel that to put these same limitations upon 
private schools supported by private funds works 
great injustice. We feel even more strongly that 
these regulations make it impossible for Christian 
schools to secure the recognition of the government 
and its accompanying privileges. We are of the 
conviction that for any Christian school founded on 
Christian principles, supported in any measure by 
the gifts and prayers of Christian people, to exclude 
in any degree Christianity from its ruling principles 
or from its school life is disloyalty to our common 
Lord and to the churches aiding such schools. We 
eall upon all officers and teachers of Christian 
schools to take a firm and decided stand upon this 
matter, not yielding any Christian principle for the 


sake of securing or maintaining government privi- 
leges.” 

in this interesting and critical time in the 
Mikado’s empire, it is fortunate indeed that the 
United States has so worthy a representative to 
guard her interests as she has in Colonel Alfred E. 
Buck, the United States minister. Courtly, affable, 
sensible, straightforward, Colonel Buck is a thorough 
American and an ideal minister. Popular alike with 
his own countrymen and the Japanese, and a favor- 
ite with the court, while not abating a jot of his 
republican principles, he is, perhaps, the very best 
minister our country has sent to Japan; and that is 
saying much indeed. Colonel Buck is especially 
appreciative of missionary work, and does not hesi- 
tate to say on many occasions that the most potent 
foreign force in the making of new Japan is the 
Christian missionary. At the time of the revision 
of the treaties various edits were issued, calling upon. 
the people to respect the rights of foreigners under 
the new laws. One of these circulars issued by the. 
minister of education especially to students is espec- 
ially interesting. It reads as follows:— 


“GENERAL INSTRUCTION OF THE MINISTER OF 
STATE FOR EDUCATION TO LOCAL GOVERNORS. 
“Since my assumption of office the condition of 

the school has caused me much solicitude, and on 
the occasion of the assembling of the governors of 
prefectures and cities last April I urged them to 
give serious consideration to the question of correct- 
ing the conduct of students and making the school 
regulations more stringent. The time for the 
operation of the revised treaties is now only a few 
days distant, and his majesty has graciously issued 
an imperial edict on the subject. Doubtless the 
number of foreigners visiting the interior of the 
country will greatly increase, and if at such a time 
students be left without proper control, and suffered 
to neglect the dictates of propriety by cherishing 

sentiments of petty arrogance, and behaving in a 

violent, outrageous, or vulgar manner, not only will 

the educational system be brought into discredit, but 
also the prestige of the country will be impaired and 
its reputation may even be destroyed. It is desired, 
therefore, that, in respectful accord with the august 
will, the directors of the schools and the teachers 
should exert themselves to the utmost to effect re- 
forms, and to discharge their functions with such | 
earnestness that educational methods may be freed 
from all errors. 

“Count Kabayama, 
“Minister of State for Education.” 

Other instructions of like nature were issued by 
different officials. Colonel Buck was not to be out- 
done in politeness or the expression of good will, and 
he at once issued the following proclamation to 
American residents:— 

“NOTIFICATION TO UNITED STATES CITIZENS IN 

JAPAN. 

“In view of the coming into operation of the new 
treaty between the United States and Japan on the 
seventeenth day of the present month, it seems fit- 
ting and proper not only to announce to citizens of 
the United States in Japan that fact, but also to 
call their attention to the changed conditions and 
to the obligations that will rest upon them in their 
new relations to Japanese laws and regulations, to 
which they will be-amenable equally with Japanese 
subjects in all that relates to their individual rights 
and privileges. 

“On the sixteenth instant jurisdiction of United 
States consular courts in Japan will end, and ‘all 
the exceptional privileges, exemptions, and immuni- 
ties now enjoyed by citizens of the United States as 
a part of, or appurtenant to, such jurisdiction’ will 
‘absolutely cease and determine, and thereafter all 
such jurisdiction will be assumed and exercised by 
Japanese courts.’ 

“The rescript of his imperial majesty the em- 
peror, as also the several notifications by his excel- 
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lency the minister president of state, and their ex- 
cellencies the heads of departments of the govern- 
ment, already published, enjoining, as they do, upon 
all Japanese subjects their duties in respect to for- 
eigners, have been read with much satisfaction by 
me, as they will be by all United States citizens, not 
only in Japan, but in America as well. In like 
spirit attention is called to the duty, which, I trust, 
will be the pleasure, of all citizens of the United 
States under no circumstances to give any cause of 
complaint either to government officials or other 
Japanese subjects. In their relations with the peo- 
ple of this country they should at all times, by their 
demeanor and by their every act, show such senti- 
ments of regard for those with whom they will 
necessarily be associate’, and for all laws, regula- 
tions, and customs, as will demonstrate that recip- 
rocal friendship reasonably expected of them in re- 
sponse to the kind, considerate, and just treatment 
enjoined on all Japanese subjects by his imperial 
majesty and by the high officials of the government. 

“The United States was the first of all the powers 
toe enter into a ‘treaty of peace, amity, and com- 
merce’ with Japan. From that time the bonds of 
friendship uniting the two countries have become 
stronger and stronger with passing years, and it is 
the duty of all citizens of the United States in this 
country to see to it that nothing on their part is done 
to cause reflection upon thé people of their nation- 
ality. 

“Given under my hand and seal this tenth day of 
July, 1899. “Alfred E. Buck, 

“United States Minister.” 

In issuing this proclamation he outstripped all 
the other ministers, and brought to the United 
States a distinct advantage in thus first recognizing 
the new order of things and cordially accepting the 
situation. The other representatives could not 
afford to follow; so our government alone in this 
way graciously and gracefully earned the good will 
of the Japanese court and people. In newspaper 
parlance, it was a distinct “scoop” for the United 
States. So much pleased was the Mikaco with the 
proclamation that he gave to Minister Buck a pic- 
ture of himself in a beautiful frame and bearing his 
autograph, the first time that such a compliment 
had ever been bestowed upon a foreigner. Well did 
our minister deserve the compliment, for his whole 
life in Japan, as well as his official acts, reflects 
credit upon himself and the country he so worthily 
represents. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHUUSES. 


St. Louis has a novelty in the school building line. 
One of the nine portable schoolhouses recently 
erected will be dedicated and ready for use to-day to 
accommodate the overflow pupils at the schools 
where they were needed. ‘They are so constructed 
that they may be moved from school to school as oc- 
casion requires, and were adopted by. the school 
board as a better method than renting extra rooms 
in the neighborhod of the over-crowded schools. 
Each of the schoolrooms contains seats for eighty 
pupils. They are light, airy, comfortable, and pro- 
vided with all the modern schoolroom appointments. 


A BELGIAN IDEA, 


Economy, philanthropy, and cleanliness are all ac- 
complished by a Belgian idea, which has been re- 
cently applied with great success in the public 
schools of Brussels. 


During a period of eight months the children | 


were asked by their instructors to bring to school 
such waste and apparently useless articles as they 
might chance to find on their way to school. A 
great collection was made, including not less than 
1,925 pounds of tinfoil, 1,200 pounds of metal seraps, 
4,400 pounds of bottle capsules, and old paint tubes 
that in the aggregate weighed 220 pounds. 

As a result of the sale of this heterogeneous 
gathering 500 needy children were clothed and 
ninety sick children were sent to hospitals and con- 
valescent homes, while a handsome remainder was 
distributed among the sick poor of Brussels—all due 
to this concerted effort in the line of economy. 


It was a very simple thing, but it worked admir- 
ably. 


TRANSPORTATION OF RURAL SCHOOL 
PUPILS.— CII.) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, WHITEWATER, WIS. 


IOWA. 

The school law of Iowa authorizes the contracting 
with other townships or independent districts for 
the instruction of children who are at an unreascn- 
able distance from their own school; and where 
there will be a saving of expense, or increased advan- 
tage to the children, the board may arrange for 
transportation of any child to and from school. 

In Winnebago county the plan is conducted on 
the largest scale of any lowa place. 

Number of children conveyed, forty-nine. 

Distance, two and one-half to five and one-half 
miles. 

Number of teams used, four. 

Cost of team and driver, $25 per month. 

Number of schools closed, four; six next year. 

Plan has been in operation three years. 

Estimated saving, $486 per year. 

Two-thirds cent a mile. 

Forest City transports fifteen pupils at $1.50 each 
per month, an average distance of four miles,—cost 
three-tenths cent per mile. 

Baldwin, la., transports twelve pupils one and 
one-half miles at an estimated saving of $11 per 
month. “Pupils meet at the old schoolhouse, and 
are left at the old schoolhouse at night. If pupil is 
not on time, he is left. Only one has been left and 
he has not missed twice. Result is, pupils are never 
tardy and attendance is very regular. There is 
plenty of room for pupils in town, so there is no ex- 
tra expense except transportation.” As far as the 
state superintendent knows, citizens, teachers, and 
pupils are pleased. 

There are in Iowa 233 districts or sub-districts 
maintaining schools with an average attendance of 
less than six, and 2,500 with less than eleven. 
Fifty-three per cent. of the independent and seventy- 
eight per cent. of the sub-districts have twenty or 
less. Three-fifths of the pupils are in ungraded 
schools. 

KANSAS. 

The, last legislature of Kansas passed a law pro- 
viding that where pupils reside three or more miles 
from the schoolhouse, district boards shall pay to 
the parent or guardian of such children a sum not 
to exceed fifteen cents per day, for a period of not 
more than 100 days, for conveying such pupils to 
and from school. <A fresh inquiry within two weeks 
failed to elicit information that advantage is being 
taken of this law. 

State Superintendent J. V. Calhoun of Louisiana 
says: “We are advanced only so far as talking about 
consolidation of rural schools and transportation of 
pupils. We are doing something, but we need to 
convince and then find funds.” 


MAINE. 

In Maine the committee may transport or pay the 
board of pupils at a suitable place near any estab- 
lished school. Maine has 1,000 schools averaging 
less than thirteen pupils each. “The fact that 
school districts have been abolished or that the 
school committee has suspended schools does not 
necessarily entitle public. school children to convey- 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The condition of the rural schools and the mat- 
ter of transportation in Massachusetts is the sub- 
ject of a special report by G. T. Fletcher, agent of 
the Massachusetts board of education. From this 
we learn that Massachusetts enacted a law in 1869 
providing for the conveyance of pupils to and from 
publie schools. 

G. A. Walton found that the cost of educating 
pupils in some small schools was $50 each, while in 
schools of twenty-five pupils the cost was $10 each. 

The growth of conveyance in Massachusetts is 
shown by the increased expenditure, $22,000 in 
1889-90; $30,000 in 1890-91; $50,000 in 1892-93; 
$91,000 in 1895-96; $123,000 in 1897-98; and 
$124,409 in 1898-99. 


To ascertain the state of feeling in Massachusetts, 
Agent Fletcher in preparing his report sent circulars 
of inquiry to each city and town in the state. 
About 200 replies were received, representing about 
all the different conditions. From this report I 
select a few points. More than fifty per cent. of the 
towns report changes in population affecting school 
conditions, 

One town reports cost of schooling in small school 
$46.82 per year, $16.30 in central building. One 
district formerly had sixty to eighty pupils, now 
thirteen. Many towns have gained in the villages 
as much as they have lost in the country. “Within 
ten years 229 towns have practically abandoned the 
old-fashioned district school, and in its place have 
established central graded schools. 

One superintendent reports favorable results 
after eighteen years of trial. Less sickness among 
transported children, and a saving of $600 annually. 
Sixty per cent. of the towns raise money by specific 
appropriation, separate from the regular school 
fund; forty per cent. make the regular school tax 
cover the cost of conveyance. “Fifty per cent. con- 
vey the whole distance, in the other towns the chil- 
dren walk to some designated point, except in some 
cases the carriage goes to each home in stormy 
weather. In some cases conveyance is furnished 
only in winter or stormy weather. Sometimes the 
children are conveyed to school, but not from it ex- 
cept in stormy weather.” 

As to what is to be construed as a reasonable dis- 
tance there is much difference of opinion. Age, 
strength, sex, nature of the road, amount of money, 
and disposition of the committee seem to be deter- 
mining factors. 

The weight of opinion in the Massachusetts re- 
port is decidedly in favor of consolidation and trans- 
portation. Frank A. Hill, secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts board of education, ina letter dated 
November 15 says: “The increase from $22,000 ten 
years ago to $127,000 at the present time measures, 
I think, in a trustworthy way the growth of the 
policy of consolidating public schools in our rural 
towns and transporting children to stronger central 
schools.” 

NEBRASKA. 

Nebraska has a law and is working under it in sey- 
eral places, notably Fremont and Lincoln. One 
district reports a saving of $70 a month. 

In addition to the law providing for transportation, 
Nebraska provides that a district may contract with 
a neighboring district for instruction of pupils and 
may transport its pupils to such district without for- 
feiting its right to share in the state apportionment 
of school fund. The state superintendent says: 


“Best of all is, the pupils are better taught.”— 
Address. 


PAST EVILS AND PRESENT TENDEN- 
CIES. 


BY HENRY M. WALRADT, WINCHESTER, MASS, 


There is a tendency on the part of persons un- 
familiar with the experience of teachers to expect 
too much of the children. They criticise the child’s 
labored and faulty reading, forgetful that the un- 
conscious effort of their own fluent reading is the 
result of many years’ practice. His cramped pen- 
manship, his clumsy figures, his disregard of the 
laws for the use of capital letters, seem unpardon- 
able, and they blame both him and his teacher, ap- 
parently losing sight of the slow and tedious process 
and the countless repetitions by which their own 
proficiency has been attained. A carpet dealer gives 
a high school boy the measurement of a room which 
he is about to furnish. He asks the boy the cost of 
carpeting the room at a given price per yard for 
carpeting of a given width. Forgetful that his own 
quickness in ascertaining the cost arises from many 
years of experience in computing carpet values, he 
wonders at the boy’s slowness in getting the answer 
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to his question. He even forgets to compliment 
him when the correct answer is given. Springing 
the question suddenly upon a boy who perhaps has 
not solved a carpet problem during the past year or 
more, he ought to be grateful that the schools have 
helped the pupil to get the correct result even by a 
slow and liberal use of pencil and paper. The child 
fails to spell correctly every word in a test exercise 
given by a father who wishes to see what the school 
is doing for his boy. If the father is painfully 
aware, after years of going to school, reading books 
and papers, and writing letters, that he, too, can 
spell none too well, he has some sympathy with the 
child; otherwise he scolds the child and blames the 
teacher, ignoring the fact that the boy has become 
a fair speller in spite of the unphonetie nature of 
our language. ,He holds out to the child no hope 
that a careful observation of printed words as they 
come before the eye will lead to the unconscious 
memorizing of the correct forms. These illustra- 
tions indicate that we should discountenance and 
discourage reckless and extravagant criticism of the 
public schools. In spite of the pessimists, it can be 
demonstrated that the public schools were never ful- 
filling their mission better than they are fulfilling 
it in the closing years of the nineteenth century. 

But while we defend our schools against wanton 
or ignorant attacks, we must not ignore tendencies 
that need correction. If, in the days of the little 
red schoolhouse, discipline consisted too largely in 
_ harsh repression, the pendulum, in these latter days, 
has swung too far in the direction of compromising 
with “Young America. If the teachers of former 
days required too much verbatim memorizing, the 
teachers of 1900 err in pouring into the children’s 
minds with too. little effort to draw out from their 
minds. When the. old, time teacher attempted to 
compel pupils to do everything for themselves, his 
error was possibly less serious than the error of the 
teacher who does everything for her pupils. When 
the pupil in a class exercise was obliged to answer 
promptly and correctly, or hear the stern voice of 
the teacher say “Next!” his effort to master his 
lessons were perhaps greater than that of the pupil 
of the present generation, who knows that he will 
be jogged along by his teacher, and who takes his 
seat with the mistaken idea that her recitation has 
been his recitation. In many schoolrooms of to- 
day the children’s uncertainty and lack of self- 
reliance is shown by the rising inflection of their 
answers to the teacher’s questions. For example, 
the teacher says, “Who invented- the cotton gin?” 
and the pupil replies, “Eli Whitney?” with an in- 
tonation indicating that he thinks Whitney possibly 
had nothing to do with that important invention. 

The old days illustrated the survival of the fittest. 
The conditions of school life were exacting. The 
idea of making school life pleasant was often for- 
gotten. Many discouraged boys and girls fell out 
by the wayside. Many, nevertheless, survived the 
full term of school life. Some are alive to-day. 
They possess qualities of sturdy self-reliance. They 
trace these traits to those days when they liked to 
go to school in spite of the hard discipline to which 
they were subjected. 

The tendency of the present day is the survival 
of everybody. ‘The excellent idea of making school 
life pleasant too frequently leads to a neglect of the 
idea that it must be made profitable. Fair recita- 
tions are marked “excellent” or “good.” Poor reci- 
tations are marked “good” or “fair.” This is be- 
cause the teacher fears that the pupil may become 
discouraged, or because she unconsciously gives him 
credit for work that she has done. At the same 
time she deludes both herself and him with the idea 
that the work is his. Thus children drift through 
school, having skimmed the surface of many things, 
having plucked a few flowers by the wayside, but 
never having acquired the habits of industry, per- 
severance, steady application, and self-reliance that 
should be the highest aim of our public schools. 

The evils of the old regime outweighed present 
evils, and the net results are in favor of the present. 
The worst schools of former days had some good, 
the best schools of our day have some defects. In 
old times some teachers rose far above the general 
level; in these days some are hopelessly in the rear 


of those who are doing the best work. We would 
not have the old days return; but we would preserve 
the good ideals of those days. We would not, with- 
out qualification, condemn present methods. We 
would, however, lop off vicious exerescences and 
check dangerous tendencies. ‘In the application of 
many excellent modern ideals many teachers are led 
into error. The best teachers of all eras have 
worked out for themselves a crown of glory. What 
we most need is a universal coming up to the ideals 
and methods of these best teachers. 

When teachers universally recognize that children 
can enjoy school without being left unrestrained; 
when they comprehend that leading is neither coax- 


ing nor driving; when they learn to give judicious 
aid in extracting children from difficulties without 
assuming all the children’s burdens; when they act 
wisely upon the knowledge that the child’s powers 
grow by exercise, and not by passively receiving the 
treasures of the teacher’s mind; when they unite 
gentleness with firmness, patience with persistence, 
mercy with justice, cautiousness with zeal, and tact 
with energy,—when there shall be a universal exem- 
plification of these principles, the millennium of 
school teaching will not be far distant. Fortunate 
are the pupils who secure a worthy teacher, and wise 
is the community that makes every possible effort to 
retain her. , 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS —(LV.) 


[ Others of this series have appeared as follows: Handel, May 3; Haydn, May 10; Mozart, May 17.] 


BEETHOVEN. 
December 17, 1770—March 27, 1827. 

he success of the musical prodigy Mozart, of 
whom everybody had been talking, inspired another 
German father with an ambition to exhibit his 
musical son before the world. Johann van Beet- 
hoven was a fine tenor singer in the town of Bonn 
on the Rhine, where his son Ludwig was born on the 
seventeenth of December, 1770. The baby boy 
would drop his toys to listen whenever his father 
played or sang, and he delighted to strike the keys 
with his tiny fingers. ! 

This father was neither kind nor good, and hav- 
ing resolved that the five-year-old boy should do 
wonders he kept him practicing at the piano morn- 
ing, noon, and night. Sometimes he would come 
home at midnight and drag the child out of bed to 
give him a lesson until daybreak. With threats and 
punishments, Ludwig was also forced to learn to 
play the violin until he was in a fair way to hate 
music. 

Vortunately, he was soon put in charge of a kinder 
teacher, and by the time he was twelve years old we 
find him playing the organ at church services, con- 
ducting opera rehearsals, and composing three pieces 
of music, which were published in 1783. He was a 
grave. busy little man, with no time for games or 
fun. He got much valuable instruction and experi- 
ence, but not a penny did he earn. He soon had to 
begin giving lessons in order to help support the 
family, which was very poor. Before he was fifteen 
he was appointed assistant organist, with a small 
salary, and in two years more he had saved enough 
money to go to the greatest musical city, Vienna. 

This first visit to Vienna was a short one, but it 
gave him the opportunity for a few lessons from the 
famous Mozart, who exclaimed on hearing him play 
original music, “Give heed to this youth; some day 
he will make a stir in the world.” He was called 
home by the illness of his mother. Her death took 
from him the best and almost the only friend he had 
and left him two younger brothers to care for. The 
poor, neglected home with a drunken father did not 
present a cheerful prospect, but the boy faced it 
bravely and nobly. For five years he remained there 
playing the organ and giving music lessons, for 
which he always had an intense dislike. 

A pleasant relief came in 1792, when Beethoven 
left home for Vienna, where he spent the rest of his 
life. He studied with the master Haydn and other 
excellent musicians, striving to perfect his knowl- 
edgé of musical composition. He was an earnest, 
diligent student, but very independent and im- 
patient when he thought rules useless or teachers 
ignorant. 

He came irtto notice first as a piano player, and 
when only twenty-five years old was considered the 
best player of the day. His power of playing 
original music off-hand was remarkable. In the 
earlv days at Bonn he used to amuse his friends of 
an evening by sitting at the piano and expressing in 
music the character of some well-known personage. 
Later in Vienna he held his hearers spellbound with 
wonder and admiration when he improvised, as such 
playing is called, and celebrated pianists after one 
attempt to outdo him found it wiser to keep still. 
Other players might have, more technical skill, but 
Beethoven’s music was full of ideas and feeling, and 


it appealed to the heart. He made music a language 
in which he spoke his thoughts. A part of this ex- 
pressiveness was attained by the proper accent of 
notes and the use of the pedals in producing loud or 
soft, sweé¢t or harsh tones, All this is familiar to 
us, but it was an entirely new idea in Beethoven’s 
time. 

A sad misfortune put a stop to his playing and 
conducting orchestras. He lost his hearing when 
about thirty years old. It was a fearful blow not to 
be able to hear his own music when he or others 
played it. In his utter despair and grief he felt 
that there was no use in his living longer. He had 
been a welcome and admired guest in the highest 
aristocratic circles, but now he shut himself up and 
refused to see his friends. But with the same noble, 
heroic spirit in which at sixteen he had undertaken 
the care of his family he now triumphed over this 
misfortune. He gave his whole time to composing, 
and he produced music that has made him the very 
greatest of the world’s composers. 

Beethoven wrote all kinds of music, both vocal and 
instrumental, from the simple song to the opera and 
the oratorio, from pianoforte sonatas to the sym- 
phony. His mightiest works are the nine sym- 
phonies, which no composer before or since has 
equaled. The sixth symphony, which Beethoven 
cailed “The Pastorale,” describes rustic merrymak- 
ing and shepherds’ songs; another represents a man 
in deep sorrow and trouble, lightened by occasional 
gleams of hope, until with bright and joyous music 
he comes to peace and happiness. All this is ex- 
pressed without the aid of words. The music ex- 
presses the feeling Beethoven had when he wrote, 
and kindred feelings are aroused in us when we 
listen to it. We do not know what definite incident 
or scene the music represented in the composer’s 
mind,—moonlight or forest, battle or storm—but we 
can feel the same peace or tumult or fear that moved 
him when he wrote it. — 

This power of expressing thought and emotion is 
the great and new quality which Beethoven has 
given to music. The beautiful music of Haydn and 
Mozart is pleasing and restful; Beethoven moves us 
to the very depths of feeling, makes us forget our- 
selves, and inspires us with high aspirations. No 
one before him had tried to express in pure musical 
sounds without words the joys, longings, and pas- 
sions of man. Since his time, this has been the aim 
of every composer. 

Beethoven put his own life into his music. We 
have seen something of the sorrow and the heroism 
of his life; his work gives evidence of his struggle 
and his victory. His was a life of independence and 
liberty; he would take no position under a royal 
master or a nobleman, as Haydn and all musicians of 
the day had done. In music he would be restrained 
by no rules of his predecessors; he developed his 
original ideas freely. 

He led for the most part a solitary life. He loved 
several women, but he was always disappointed in 
his hopes of marriage. He sadly missed a comfort- 
able home and some one to care for him. His 
brothers were deceitful and unkind to him, and even 
the nephew whom he loved and brought up like a 
son was ungrateful and cruel. With constant sick- 
ness added to all these other trials, it is no wonder 
that he became melancholy, irritable, and morbid, 
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but there was always a true, generous, noble nature 
beneath the rough exterior. He had sincere, de- 
voted friends, yet though they lived in the same city 
he rarely saw them. He was fond of wandering 
alone through the city and the neighboring country 
and off among the mountains. “No man on earth 
ean love the country’ as I do,” he once said, In 
these surroundings he compesed much of his music. 
His whole thought and life was absorbed in his work. 
The music, reflecting his life, possesses strength, 
pathos, sadness, and grandeur. 

In the musical world of Vienna Beethoven had 
been beloved and honored. His genius was early 
recognized in England; from every nation in Europe 
and from America came proof of the admiration 
with which he was regarded. On a few occasions he 
was drawn ‘out of his solitary life to attend concerts 
at which his compositions were played. He man- 
aged to conduct the orchestra at the first perform- 
ance of his ninth symphony. The vast audience in 
their enthusiasm drowned the sound of the orchestra 
with shouts of applause. Beethoven saw nothing, 
heard nothing, until someone turned him so that he 
could see the people moved to tears for pity of him 
amid their joy. 

This idolizing was followed by neglect. Other 
musicians appeared and Beethoven was forgotten. 
Poor and forsaken, he died on Mareh 27, 1827, at 
the age of fifty-six. Then they remembered him 
again, and more than 20,000 persons, among them 
kings and princes, assembled to follow him to his 
grave. He has not been forgotten since, and he 
can never be forgotten, for he is one of the great men 
of all ages. 
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WEATHER CHATS. 


BY ALICIA DE RIEMER, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


BULLETS OF THE AIR. 


One of the most interesting objects in Nature’s 
workshop is the hailstone. It may be called the 
“bullet of the air.’ Probably no one of us has seen 
a real battle when the balls and bullets from cannons 
and rifles showered upon the enemy. But all of us 
may have witnessed a battle among the clouds when 
bullets, not of iron or lead, but of snow and ice, were 
hurled upon us. I mean hailstones. 

Curious indeed are the specimens. Let us pick 
one up after a storm and hastily look at it. Notice 
its size, shape, and formation. This hailstone may 
be as small as a pea or a cherry, perhaps as large 
as a walnut. In some regions hailstones the size of 
an egg or an orange have been observed. Indeed, 
now and then we hear of a few remarkable hailstones, 
such as the one which is said to have fallen in Kan- 
sas on August 15, 1883, that weighed eighty pounds. 


Photograph of hailstones (actual size) taken after a thunder storm at Richmond, York- 


shire, Eng., July 8, 1893. 


[Used by authority of U.8, Weather Bureau.) 


But such specimens are very rare. 

Again, look at the shape of the hailstone. It may 
be as round and smooth as though it had been cut 
and polished by a stone cutter. Perhaps the one 
you observe is rough like a piece of rock candy, and 
shaped like a little prism with a flat base and 
rounded top. 

Another interesting feature is the formation of 
the stones. Perhaps it resembles a ball of frozen 
snow, or it may be clear as a glass marble. Or it 
may consist partly of snow and partly of ice, or 
maybe there is just a ring of snow ingide the ball, 


while the outer layers are clear. The forms of 
hailstones are almost as varied as those of the snow- 
flakes. 

As soon as we see an interesting object, we ask, 
“How is it made?” It may be possible for us to go 
through a factory to see just how the lead bullet 
is made ready for use, but just how nature’s ice 
bullets are manufactured is still a secret. It would 
be impossible for man to watch the process of mak- 
ing hailstones without being killed, for nature 
manufactures her balls so rapidly and so high above 
the ground that no one has been able to witness the 
exact operation. So we are content to study the 
hailstone after it reaches the ground, and think out 
the way in which it is probably formed. 

We learned in a previous lesson that the sun is 
constantly heating the lower layers qf air near the 
earth and causing air currents to rise. When these 
warm currents meet cold currents, the moisture in 
them becomes condensed and a fog or cloud is 
formed. Floating high above us may be a cloud 
from which snow is falling. Before the flakes have 
fallen far they may meet very strong currents of air, 
which force them upward into a region of severe 
cotd. In the course of their journey the flakes are 
covered with moisture contained in the current, 
which in a colder region freezes about them, adding 
several lavers of ice to the snowflakes in the centre. 
Meanwhile, the half-grown hailstones are being 
whirled about at an immense speed, then, after being 
thrown outward from the centre of the whirl, they 
fall into a lower region of cloud, where they may re- 
ceive an additional coating of water. Possibly they 
are again carried up by another ascending current of 
air into a colder region and again receive another 
layer of ice. This process of melting and freezing 
in turn and the addition of different layers of ice 
increase the size of hailstone$ until they are thrown 
out on either side of the storm cloud. — 

But the centre of a hailstone is not always a snow. 
flake; it may be a tiny snow ball, ice pellet, or needle, 
or frozen water drop surrounded by a clear coating 
of ice, then a layer of snow, and so on, forming a 
series of layers enclosing each other like those of an 

onion, showing that the hail- 
stone grew by successive layers 
in regions of different tempera- 
ture. [Show here the cross sec- 
tion of hailstones.] 
Among the strangest facts 
about hail is that it oceurs most 
frequently in the hot summer 
season, instead of the winter 
time, as we should expect. In 
middle latitudes they occur dur- 
ing July and August, and dur- 
ing the afternoon, usually from 
one o'clock to four. Rarely do 
severe hail storms occur in the 
middle of the night. In the 
United States within the years 
1893-1897 hail storms occurred 
most frequently during the 
months of April, May, and June. 
‘Colorado seems to be a favorite 
region for many hail storms. 
Hail usually accompanies tor- 
nadoes or violent wind storms. 
In front of the storm centre a 
very heavy black cloud precedes, 
from which rain and hail fall 
with great fury, and vivid flashes 
of lightning often pass from 
cloud to cloud, and again from 
the cloud to the ground. No 
one can tell exactly why the 
lightning should be so vivid, but we do know 
that it is an electric spark, something like that 
which we often see pass from the battery to the wire 
of an electric car line. 

After the hail storm has passed, the air seems 
much cooler and fresher, and in a smoky town all 
smoke seems to disappear. This change is due, not 
to the fall of hail, but to the down flow of cool, pure 
air. which changes the temperature and clears the 
atmosphere. This condition is very marked, for be- 
fore the storm the air is full of dust, which is whirleé 


up from the ground by the warm currents, 
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Hail is frequent in low plains or in valleys touch- 
ing the mountains, for in such regions the valleys 
hold the heat like great ovens, while the upper air 
above the mountain tops are the refrigerators. In 
time, the warm air currents of the valleys rise and 
suddenly mix with the cold air above, and hail is 
formed. 

’ Qn mountain peaks, at the height of 1,900 feet 
and more, hail storms are familiar visitors. The 
weather observatory situated on Pike’s Peak, Col., 
at an altitude of 14,134 feet, records many violent 
hail storms. The Andes, the Alps, and the Hima- 
layas are also witnesses to bullets of the air. “Over 
the open sea hail is rare, for the temperature of the 
air over the ocean is too even to admit of the right 
conditions for manufacturing hail, and in the Arctic 
regions hail is unknown for the same reason. 

The noise made by falling hail is sometimes 
frightful. It has been likened to the charge of a 
cavalry squadron, The noise is caused by the rapid 
passage of the stones through the air, but it is 
chiefly caused by the stones as they strike against 
each ether in falling or vs they beat on foliag> wn:] 
opjects near the ground. . 

In parts of England, France, and Switzerland hail 
storms have done much damage to property and 
crops. Tields of grain, vineyards, and forests are 
often cut to pieces, so that the country looks as 
though a small army’had ravaged it without mercy. 
The region thus destroyed may be a narrow strip, but 
it is likely to be visited often by hail storms. 

Many ways of preventing the ice bullets have been 
tried, without success. Lightning rods have been 
pait up in the fields and trees have been planted in 
order to prevent the heating of the air, but the icy 
balls keep on falling in the very same regions, just 
as before. 


BONKER-HILL DAY EXERCISE. 


BY ETHELWYN WALLACE. 


ORATION*—“The National Flag,” Charles Sumner. 
“There is the national flag! He must be cold, indeed, 


who can look upon its folds rippling in the breeze without 


pride of country. If he be in a foreign land, the hag is 
companionship and country itself, with all its endear- 
ments. Who, as he sees it, can think of a state merely? 
Whose eyes, once fastened upon its radiant trophies, can 
fail to recognize the image of the whole nation? It has 
been called a floating piece of poetry, and yet I know not 
if it have an intrinsic beauty beyond other ensigns. Its 
highest beauty is in what it symbolizes. It is because it 
represents all that ali gaze at it with delight and rever- 
ence. It is a piece of bunting lifted in the air, but it 
speaks sublimely, and every part has a voice. 

“Its stripes of alternate red and white proclaim the 
original union of thirteen states to maintain the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Its stars of white on a field of blue 
proclaim that union of states constituting our national 
constellation, which receives a new star with every state. 
The two together signify union, past and present. The 
very colors have a language which was officially recog- 
nized by our fathers. White is for purity, red for valor, 
blue for justice; and all together, bunting, stripes, stars, 
and colors, blazing in the sky, make the flag of our coun- 
try to be cherished by all our hearts, to be upheld by all 
our hands.” 

SONG—“The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
PAPER—Circumstanees leading up to the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. 

Teacher—Introductory remarks, 

First Pupil—**The Battle of Bunker Hill was fought on 
the Seventeenth of June, 1775, between the English and 
American soldiers, and was, strictly speaking, the first 
battle of the American Revolution. This battle was 
fought on Breed’s hill (pointing to 2 on map). The 
original intention was to throw up a redoubt on Bunker 
hill (pointing to 1 on map), but the field officers wisely 
thought that it would be better to change the plans, as 
Breed’s hill was nearer Boston. The work was completed 
before daybreak on the morning of the Seventeenth, and 
was at once attacked by the English. Three English 
ships lying off shore (pointing to A, B, C) began to fire 
shells into the city, while some English troops (pointing 
to D and £) marched on to Breed’s hill. 

Second Pupil—The Americans who had been stationed 
near Bunker hill marched to the redoubt (see G). They 
were required to hold their fire until the English had ap- 
proached within eight rods. The fire was terrible, and 


“A large American tlag should be drawn upon the blackboard for 
the use of the orator. 
**All parts should be memorized. 


~~ (Continued on page 329.) 


A LABORATORY DEVICHK FOR TEAUHING 


OHMS LAW AND THE PRACTICAL UNITS. 


OF CURRENT, ELECTRUMOTIVE FURCE 
AND RESISTANCE. 


BY A. B, KIMBALL, 
English High School, Worcester, Mass. 


A very desirable aim, in teaching the subject of 


3 in parallel, 4 in series. 

12 in series. 

The mercury cups in the upper row are negative 
terminals, in the Jower row, positive terminals. 
The drawing shows three groups, of four cells in 
parallel, connected in series. “Four in parallel, 
three in series.” 

The use of this apparatus for determining the E. 


| 
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“COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON,” CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


electricity to high school pupils, is to have them use 
correctly, and as soon as possible, the names of the 
practical units of current, electromotive force and 
resistance. It seems to the writer that exercises 
with direct measuring instruments, whenever pos- 
sible, will help pupils form better ideas concerning 
the value and correct use of the practical units than 
twice the time spent with galvanometers of various 
types that are not calibrated. Ammeters and volt- 
meters are galvanometers calibrated to read the eur- 
rent strength and electromotive force directly from 
the scale. As such, they have more importance 
commercially than a galvanometer not thus cali- 
brated. The galvanometer is a test instrument of 
great delicacy, and has an important place, chiefly 
in laboratory testing of an advanced grade. The 
ammeter and voltmeter are practical instruments, 
not easily put out of adjustment, very easy to use, 
and requiring constant mention of the units, ampere, 
and volt. 

The writer has found the following apparatus, 
and the exercises that are here suggested, of great 
value in teaching pupils the use of these instru- 
ments, the verification of Ohm’s law, and the con- 
nection of cells in a battery. 


{IIT 


A 
B switchboard, 


B is a switchboard in which are twenty-four mer- 
cury cups which are connected with the poles of 
twelve Daniell cells by the wires W W W W. By 
using the wire bridges, one of which is shown at O, 
these cells may be quickly connected in more than 
thirty combinations of series and parallel wiring. 
For example, if twelve cells are used, one can make 
six combinations, viz.:— 

12 in parallel. 

6 in parallel, 2 in series. 

2 in parallel, 6 in series. 

4 in parallel, 8 in series, 


V voltmeter. 
resistance. 


M. F., resistance and current available from various 
combinations had better follow the usual experiment 
for measuring resistance by substitution. 

1. To measure the E. M. F. of any number of 
cells or their combinations, up to twelve, place the 
ends of the wires connected to the voltmeter, V, in 
-+ and — terminals of the battery. 

2. To measure the current, C, when the external 
resistance, R, is zero (if large connecting wires are 
used, the resistance of these may be neglected) con- 
nect the ammeter, A, as shown. 

3. To find the internal resistance, r’, of the bat- 
tery, apply Ohm’s law, C= te in which r” rep- 


resents the resistance of the ammeter. r’ must be 


known. 

4. To show the effect of introducing resistance 
in the external circuit, take out plugs in R and read 
the current. From successive readings a curve may 
be plotted to show that C varies inversely with the 
total resistance. By asking the pupils to compute 
the current before reading, and then to compare the 
computed value with the measured value, confidence 
may be established in Ohm’s law, the ammeter read- 
ings, or both, according to individual need. 

R-+r’+r’ 

5. Changing the E. M. F. of the battery, mean- 
while keeping the total resistance, R + r' + 1”, con- 
stant, varying R as the internal resistance changes, 
the relation between current and E. M. F. may be 
shown and plotted. 

6. Following the methods outlined, the resist- 
ance of n cells in series or in parallel, the E. M. F. 
of n cells in series or in parallel may be compared 
with the resistance of E. M. F. of a single cell. 

Y. Making the external resistance, R, and the in- 
ternal resistance of the battery, r, as nearly equal as 
possible in any case, the rule for connecting cells to 
give the maximum current may be established. 

In doing any or all of the above exercises, the 
pupil is compelled to talk in “amperes,” “volts,” 
and “ohms,” and at the same time can fully verify 
several important relations, and obtain practice in 
using the measured values in his computations. 

To the teacher, the value lies in the clearness and 
ease with which he ean establish these relations and 
secure quickly the correct usage of the practical 
units. The results, as in any teaching, depend 
largely upon the skill of the teacher, but from my 
own experience they have been so satisfactory, when 
compared with the use of previous devices, that I 
hope that others may find helpful suggestions in this 
brief article, , 
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“May 30 is Memorial day, and not Decoration day. 

This is apparently a good year to stay away from 
Paris. 

Hon. G. W. Ross, minister of education of Ontario, 
has become premier. 
"Dr. Mara L. Pratt, a well-known educational 
writer, was married on May 9 to Charles Bennett 
Chadwick of New York. 

E. C. Delano makes a most acceptable acting 
superintendent of schools for Chicago. He is a man 
of ability and of rare good sense. 


President J. J. Little of the New York board of 
education has been forced to resign because of ill 
health. This causes very general regret. : 


The type made the Journal say last week that W. 
F. Bradbury had been in the Cambridge Latin school 
fifty-four years, when, of course, it should have said 
forty-four. 


“Reader” asks if W. C. Collar has not been in the 
Roxbury Latin school longer than W. F. Bradbury 
has been in the Cambridge Latin. Not so long by 
eleven years. His term of service is thirty-three, 
Mr. Bradbury’s forty-four. 


William Ettinger, president of Manhattan School 
Association, furnished his full share of the time, 
energy, and brains which the teachers contributed 
to the securing of their salary increase, and too 
much credit cannot be given him in this connection. 


Referring to our editorial of February 1, 1900, 
under the heading “Refreshing Meanness,” the 
editor is pleased to say that the gentleman referred 
to therein disclaims any intention of wronging Mr. 
Shepard, Mr. Winship, or. the National Association, 
and claims that he was misled in the matter so far 
as there was any appearance of such purpose. Thus 
the incident closes to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 


The editorial in our last issue upon “Unreasonable 
end Unjust” was undoubtedly too severe, The ad- 
dress was delivered before a medical association, and 
was not intended as a criticism to reach the publie, 


The report of the meeting in the Boston daily was 
not anticipated. It was supposed by the speaker 
that he was talking confidentially. to experts, and 
the daily took only the sensational features without 
the corrective remarks. The Journal holds itself 
ready to protest on all occasions against wholesale 
criticisms of the schools, and it could have done no 
less than remonstrate against such an address as re- 
ported, but it is very glad to know that Mr. —— 
was not responsible for the report, and would not 
have spoken as he did had he anticipated the public 
use that was made of it, and regrets that any ene- 
mies of the school should misconstrue his words. 


N. E. A. IN 1901. 


The Michigan Moderator says: “With any sort of 
hustle Detroit can secure the N. E. A. for 1901. Let 
a good representation from her school board and 100 
of her teachers go to Charleston, and they can 
bring the plum home. Michigan will boost, but, of 
course, Detroit must take the lead.” The Cincin- 
nati school board, at the suggestion of Dr. Richard 
(. Boone, has appointed a committee to “hustle” to 
secure the meeting for that city in 1901. Every- 
body knows that “hustle” will easily capture the 
vote of the directors, but 1900 is the first year that 
the lard of directors has had any appreciable re- 
gard for that vote. It is rumored that Detroit has 
the “call,” and this is undoubtedly true. Cincinnati 
may get it, but it is regarded as too far South to 
follow Charleston. It will not naturally go to the 
far West nor ought it to come to the Atlantic coast 
two years in succession. If Detroit cares enough 
about it to follow Mr. Pattingill’s lead, she can cer- 
tainly have the meeting in 1901. 


WOMEN HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


High school women teachers are often complained 
of as lacking in disciplinary power. It is very gen- 
erally understood that the grade teachers, notably 
the teachers of the seventh and eighth grades, are 
much more efficient than high school teachers as re- 
gards the control of their classes. Each community 
seems to think that it is an exception in this un- 
fortunate condition, but the impression is gaining 
that it is well-nigh universal. This has reached such 
magnitude in the Chicago high schools that a move- 
ment is on foot to promote seventh and eighth grade 
teachers to the high schools without the customary 
examination. 

The complaint is that women high school teachers 
are less professional in their spirit, less pedagogical 
in their training and interests, less skillful as 
teachers than the women in the upper grades, all 
this in addition to lack of discipline. We have all 
too little data from which to make a statement, but 
so general is this impression that everything should 
be done that can be to prove that it is groundless, or, 
if not, to remedy it as soon as may be. Ability to 
teach French, Latin, or algebra is of very little con- 
sequence as compared with the power to be an in- 
spiri~g leader in intellectual and moral life. If the 
women in the upper grammar grades are better 
equipped for such work as should be done in the 
high school, then by all means promote them. The 
high school must prepare young people for passing 
college examinations, but it must do much more 
than this. 


THM LOCAL PAPER. 


The teacher who does not do his part toward the 
support of a good educational journal is unworthy a 
place in the ranks. Now and then one finds a stupid 
specimen of humanity who thinks there will never 
be an educational journal worthy his support until 
he gets time to edit and publish it himself, and that 
man is half brother to the man who thinks the local 
paper beneath his notice. It is as important locally 
to appreciate the village Gazette as it is profession- 
ally to support the educational Journal. 

This comment is called forth by the heroic and 
skillful way in which F. I. Mendenhall, principal 
and superintendent of Humboldt, Tenn., edits and 
publishes the Humboldt Courier. Mr. Mendenhall 
some two years ago was impressed with the fact that 


educational interests received all too little attention 
in the local paper and were too lightly esteemed by 
the people, consequently he purchased the Courier, 
which he has made the best local paper of a town of 
its size that we know anywhere in the country. He 
has proved to be a master in the art of putting gen- 
eral news in brief space and large type, and political 
affairs in crisp sentences, while he gives local news 
in good form, reserving the best positions and the 
most space for school and church interests. It is a 
paper that I actually enjoy reading, though I never 
was in the town. In a recent issue the schools 
probalfly receive undue attention, because the West 
Tennessee association was to be held there in two 
weeks. Dividing the paper into half columns, the 
space is used as follows: To advertising, nineteen; 
to schools and general educational and scholastic in- 
terests, ten; to politics, four; to churches, four; to 
other local news, eight; to general news, five; to 
editorials, four; to booming itself, two. Why should 
not the schools and kindred interests receive more 
attention than any other one subject? Apparently 
it pays the Courier. Every teacher in the country is 
interested in the paper and in having it subscribed 
for, and so is every pupil and student in Humboldt. 
It is unquestionably one of the best read local papers, 
because it is full of the things that the women and 
children, as well as the men, like to read. 

It is hardly to be expected that every school prin- 
cipal will own and edit the local paper, but the 
teachers can do much toward making the paper valu- 
able to them and to the schools. 


THE CIRCUS ANDTHE LECTURE. °* 


It is quite the thing to say “A good lecture will 
not draw in this town, but a circus catches every- 
body.” The impression conveyed by such a remark 
is that human nature has so far degenerated that 
people prefer a circus to a good lecture. This I do 
not believe. A lecture at the same price and under 
the same popular conditions will ordinarily “draw” 
as well as a cireus. There are probably not more 
than five great American circus combinations, and 
they average from ten to fifty widely known per- 
formers, and the price of tickets is low. Suppose it 
was possible to get all of the attractive, well-known 
men and women speakers into five groups with five 
in each group with an all day and evening session. 

But even then they should be advertised as the 
circus is. How much does it cost the circus with the 
greatest attractions to make .those attractions 
known? Last year one of the leading American cir- 
cuses had seventy-five performers. It appeared in 
164 cities and towns. It employed eighty men to go 
in advance and advertise the coming of the seventy- 
five men and women. They used 2,400,000 colored 
lithographs on bill boards, dead walls, sides of barns, 
and in vacant store windows. They also scattered 
1,200,000 flyers, 1,200,000 folders, and 700,000 illus- 
trated pamphlets. In all, these eighty men used 
5,500,000 illustrated and printed documents to an- 
nounce the coming of genuine attractions. In addi- 
tion to this, they advertised in every daily paper in 
the cities to which they went, and in all the out of 
town weekly papers. ‘The cash paid out for advance 
advertising was more than $200,000. No artist in 
the circus receives so much money as the artist who 
handles the advertising. His first business is to 
send his men all over the country likely to be visited 
to discover the probable conditions in each town. 
What are the crop prospects, the manufacturing 
conditions, the sentiment of the public toward a cir- 
cus, how long sinee there was one there, and what 
effect had the last circus upon the public appetite? 

It is not so much the. quality of human nature 
that is concerned as it is the skillful and enterprising 
manipulation of it. 

In the nature of the case it is not practicable to 
run a lecture circus, but if good lectures are as bene- 
ficial as they are believed to be, then there should be 
greater intelligence in the choice of a time and place 
for them, and more skill and enterprise in making 
known the nature and attractiveness of the subject 
and of speaker. Above all, let us not. attribute to 
human nature the superior drawing power of the 
circus until we have organized for the best presenta- 
tion of the best talent upon the lecture platform. 
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‘ THE BLACK YEAR. 

The Journal of Education, in its last issue, in comment- 
ing on the injustice upon teachers, 
says:— 

“It remained for the Chante, board to cut the salaries 
of seventeen teachers $75 each, and increase one official 
$700 and another $600 the same evening. The board 
saved $1,275 on teachers, and spent $1,300 extra on two 
other of its employees.” 

Worse than that, dear Journal, a heap worse; 2,396 
teachers, all of whom had taught more than seven con- 
secutive years, have not only been denied the increase to 
which they were entitled by the schedule for two years 
past, but, in addition, were cut $75 per year, making the 
total loss for those teachers $175 per year. The insult 
added to the loss is that a large number having under 
seven years’ experience are now drawing full salary, al- 
though the board intended that all of these teachers 
should remain one year behind on the schedule. A pre- 
mium on inexperience. To place every teacher, young 
and old, in the elementary schools on full schedule salary 
for years of experience would cost nearly $472,000 
additional for the year 1900. 

Our teachers claim that this sum is amply provided for 
in the appropriation for 1900, which is $1,666,000, in ex- 
cess of the appropriation for 1899. They further claim 
that it is customary for the board to use the appropria- 
tion for any year the following year, but board members 
seem to doubt the legal right (?) to use the money ap- 
propriated for the incoming year. 

Strange scruples on the part of board members who 
have so grossly violated their contract with the teachers 
on the plea of economy, making the defense that the said 
contract was not binding, as it was simply a moral con- 
tract. 

Evidently the teachers of Chicago will have to secure 
and work for a law which will protect them against 
wholesale robbery. New York has a law fixing the sala- 
ries of teachers. 

The reduction has seriously embarrassed and harressed 
the teachers affected; many cannot meet obligations 
which they have assumed, and must borrow for the va- 
cation. A widow who is educating her boy, a promising 
lad, will have to take him out of a university in Europe, 
where he is studying medicine. 

A joint committee from the finance committee and 
school management committee, three from each, will 
meet to discuss and settle the questions, in order to have 
the report for the next board meeting, May 30. The 
three from the school management committee of the 
board of education are favorably disposed towards the 
teachers, but the three from the finance committtee are 
doubtful, if not positively opposed. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the members of the board of education will do 
what that committee recommends. 

Misses Haley and Goggin report progress. Cards bear- 
ing the names of corporations dodging and evading legal 
taxation will be placed in the hands of tax collectors, a 
signal victory for the teachers. Is it not a stigma upon, 
a prosperous city that teachers must, in order to protect 
their interests, leave the work for which they are fitted 
to wrestle with corrupt laws? 

Added to the worry over loss of salary comes the 
anxiety over the pension law, which, it is claimed by 
some, is insecure. To investigate the matter, and so re- 
vise and amend the law that it shall afford an income to 
retired teachers, delegates from all the schools will meet 
in convention next year. 1899-1900 will stand in the his- 
tory of Chicago teachers as the Black Year. 

At the meeting of the Federation yesterday the teach- 
crs listened to Alfred Montgomery, the artist, who talked 
on “American Art.” His picture, as is well known, has 
been selected by Commissioner Ferd. Peck to represent 
American art. His talk on art in common things was 
as refreshing as the scent of spring violets. The mem- 
bers left their seats and clustered around the platform to 
feel of the corn, real corn, painted by this son of the soil. 
The song of the plow-boy and whistle of the blackbird 
seemed imprisoned in the shining ears on the canvass. 

The unaffected manner, the boyish delight, the loyalty 
to lowly labor, and love common things expressed in the 
whole personality of Mr. Montgomery is as rare as dodo’s 
eggs, and almost extinct. Meta Wellers. 

Chicago, May 19. 


TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION. 


Tue Massacnusetts Law 1s Enrorcep—Resvtts or 
a Canvass oF THE State Mape BY Secretary HILL OF THE 
State Boarp or UNiversaL OBSERV- 
ANCE OF THE Law. : 

STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, May 19.—It will be remem- 
bered that in 1899 there was an exceedingly warm contest 
before the legislature regarding the enforcement of the 


law for temperance instruction in the public schools of 
the state. The temperance. women, with the support of 
some ministers of the gospel, were very strongly against 
the present regime, and wished for the enactment of the 
New York law, in substance, requiring much more de- 
tailed work in the schools, The educational interests of 
the state, represented by Secretary Hill of the state board 
of education, supported by many teachers, took the other 
side, and the hearing was prolonged over several ses- 
sions. Finally the petitioners for the New York law were 
defeated. In the report to the legislature by its commit- 
tee on education was this suggestion for action: ‘The 
effort should be made, if local public sentiment fails to 
hold the officials to a discharge of their duty, to have the 
facts revealed by closer inquiry by the secretary of the 
state board of education.” 

Acting upon this recommendation, Secretary Hill, has 
made a thorough canvass of all the towns and cities of the 
state regarding the enforcement of the law.* Circulars 
were sent to the local educational authorities asking 
whether definite provision were made by the school com- 
mittee for the required instruction, whether the teachers 
had definite times and places for it, in what grades the 
instruction was oral, and about how much time was given 
to it, in what grades the instruction was by text-books 
and about how much time was given to that phase of the 
matter, what text-books had been adopted by the school 
committee for the purposes of the instruction and what 
further help was given by charts and reference books. 

Replies were received from practically every place, and 
the result of the canvass has been to vindicate the pres- 
ent regime to an unxpected degree. Out of the 353 towns 
and cities in the state, 332 had definite provision made by 
the school committee, and 334 had it made by the 
teachers. There were 328 towns which gave oral instruc- 
tion, and 308 which gave it by text-books. There were 
147 high schools in the state which gave temperance in- 
struction, which must be practically about all there are in 
the state. 

Secretary Hill summarizes his conclusions by reporting 
that there are 334 towns in which definite provision is 
made, and that the population of these towns is 2,457,415. 
This population is ninety-eight and three-tenths of the 
entire population of the state, leaving only 42,768, or one 
and seven-tenths of the population where there is no tem- 
perance instruction in the schools. There were nineteen 
towns in which definite provision was not reported, but 
sixteen of these report that they do give the instruction, 
though they cannot say that it is given at definite times. 
It is highly probable, says the report, that some of these 
towns are entitled to rank as high as some of the remain- 
ing 334. The report concludes that: — 

“1. For more than ninety-eight per cent. ofthe 
children there is definite and systematic provision made 
in the school programmes for the required instruction; 
and for the remaining two per cent. some provision, 
though of a less systematic and definite character. 

“2. For the vast majority of the children, substantially 
all, there is oral instruction in the lower grades. 

“3. For the vast majority of children, nearly all, there 
is text-book instruction in the upper grades. 

“4. So far as the quantity of time given to the subject 
is concerned, it is ample, if not frequently excessive. 

“5. In brief, the law relating to instruction in physi- 
ology and hygiene is as fully and faithfully complied with 
as any law relating to the schools.” 

Then follews a further consideration of the situation 
for the benefit of those who have been criticising the law 
so severely: — 

“1, The existing law does not use the expression 
‘scientific temperance instruction.’ 

“2. It says nothing about oral or text-book instruction. 

“3. It is silent as to the quantity of instruction to be 
given. 

“4. It omits, in fact, details of every kind, thus leaving 
to each school committee a wide margin for the exercise 
of its discretion. 

“5. On the other hand, it distinctly insists that the in- 
struction shall be given to all pupils in all schools. 

“6. The immediate instruction intended by the law is 
what may be called academic instruction, or, in its more 
advanced aspects, scientific instruction,—instruction to 
be given like any other formal instruction, in a regular 
and systematic way, and needing, therefore, suitable text- 
books at suitable stages. It is primarily designed to in- 
form children, although behind the law there is undoubt- 
edly the earnest hope, if not some measure of conviction, 
that the knowledge gained will make for that physical 
control, health, and vigor so essential to noble and enjoy- 
able living. 

“7. But, while this instruction is to be given to all 
pupils in all schools, it does not follow that it should be 
given continuously to all pupils in each of the thirteen 
grades. This appears from a fair interpretation of the 
spirit of the law, from interpretations put upon it by the 
various measures presented to the legislature of 1899 ‘to 


strengthen’ the law, and from the interpretation unani- 
mously adopted by the towns and cities of the state.” 

Secretary Hill takes up these last points in detail and 
examines them to show that the points are well taken. 

“8. Still, in view of the latitude of interpretation 
which school committees enjoy by law and have shown by 
practice, it is somewhat surprising that the trend of the 
state should be, on the whole, towards what is probably 
a too long-drawn-out policy of keeping the subject before 
the schools,—a policy due, without much doubt, to too lit- 
eral an interpretation of the mandate that it ‘shall be 
taught as a regular branch of study to all pupils in all 
schools.’ ”’ 

The secretary makes further points to explain the situa- 
tion, to show that the duty of teaching temperance was 
put into the laws long before the present law was thought 
of, and that something must be left to the discretion of 
the teachers, and not put into hard and fast legislation, 
Even at the best, like the work of the pulpit and of the 
press, he admits that the ideal will not be reached, but 
that there will be opportunity for adverse criticism and 
even condemnation. 

It is added that “an effort is now making to secure some 
concert of action among the educational and temperance 
forces of the state in formulating a policy of instruction 
to be submitted to the school authorities for their con- 
sideration.” 

Private schools are under as strong obligation as the 
public schools to observe the law for temperance instruc- 


tion, but the investigation did not include them. 
R. L. B. 


[Continued from page 327.) 


[To be reproduced on blackboard, with names inserted 
in their proper places.] 


A. Falcon. 1. Bunker Hill. 
B. Lively. 2. Breed’s Hill. 
C. Somerset. 3. Morton’s Hill. 
D. Landing of British. 4. Town Hill. 
E. Landing of Reinforce- 5. Burial Hill. 
ments. 6. Charlestown Square. 
F. Americans. 7. Ferry. 
G. Redoubt. Causeway. 


. Road to Medford. 
10. Road to Cambridge. 
11. Charles River. 

12. Mystic River. 


General Pigot, who commanded the English, was obliged 
to retreat. General Howe led the second attack, with 
the same result. Soon after a reinforcement of 500 
marines (see E) came up, so that the third attack was 
more successful. 

Third Pupil—The ammunition of the American troops 
was exhausted, and Colonel Prescott was obliged to give 
the order to retreat to Bunker hill (see 1). Although 
passing through two English columns, the retreat was 
successfully conducted, but with the loss of the able 
American General Warren. The English losses of 1,060 
men far outnumbered the loss of 450 men from the Ameri- 
can forces. Hence it was not considered a defeat for the 
Americans. 

SONG—“Hail, Columbia!” 
READING—“Battle of Bunker Hill,” chapter 3 of “The 
Boys of ’76,” Charles C. Coffin. 

Teacher—Why is this called the Battle of Bunker Hill? 

Fourth Pupil—Because while the two armies met on 
Breed’s hill, some of the fiercest fighting took place dur- 
ing the retreat to Bunker hill. 

Teacher—What serves to remind us now of this battle? 

Fifth Pupil—Bunker-hill monument, which is located 
on Breed’s hill. The cornerstone of this granite monu- 
ment was laid by Lafayette on June 17, 1825. The cap- 
stone was put on in July, 1842. The foundation extends 
twelve feet below the surface. The monument is 221 feet 
high, and is ascended by 294 steps. It is said to have cost 
about $150,000. 

RECITATION—“Bunker Hill,” George H. Calvert. 
SONG—“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

Pictures of the Battle of Bunker Hill, also of Bunker- 

hill monument, can be obtained from the Furry Pictures 


Company, Boston. 
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THE GREATEST STEAMSHIP. 


By Cuartes D. ALBERT, Bloomburg, Penn. 


The new twin-screw steamship Pennsylvania, 
which has just been added to the fleet of the Ham- 
burg-American line, has attracted unusual attention 
not only in shipping circles, but among all classes 
of the population on account of her extraordinary 
size and capacity, which exceed anything previously 
attained. 

The Pennsylvania left New York on her first 
voyage for Hamburg on the 18th of February, 1898, 
with a full cargo of 18,500 tons measurement. 
This is the largest cargo that was ever taken out of 
New York on one ship; the greatest that any ship in 
any part of the world ever carried. To form an 
idea of the enormous quantity which this amount of 
freight represents, it is interesting to note that it 
would take 616 ordinary freight cars, or about eight- 
een freight trains, to transport it. Among its mis- 
cellaneous cargo, the Pennsylvania carried 294,069 
bushels of grain, equaling 6,847 tons, which is in 
itself more than the average freight steamer can 
take if completely filled. 

MANIFEST OF CARGO LOADED AT NEW YORK ON 
HER FIRST V@YAGE TO HAMBURG. 


Weighing 12,000 tons of 2,240 pounds, and measuring 
18,500 tons of 40 cubic feet. 


Buckwheat, in bulk....... 40,298 bush. 
Rye, in bulk......... 34,857 bush. 
Oats, in bulk....... 40,117 bush. 
Casings ....... be as 309 tierces. 
580 cases. 
Agricultural Implements ................. 826 pkgs. 


In addition to its great freight-carrying capacity 
the Pennsylvania has, however, another distinguish- 
ing feature, and that is the excellent accommoda- 
tions for passengers. What particularly strikes the 
observer is their roominess, permitted by the great 
size of the vessel. So ample is the provision for 
passengers that 200 first cabin, 120 second cabin, 
and a large number of steerage passengers may be 
carried. 

Some figures illustrating the size of the Pennsyl- 
vania will be of interest, , 


STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 

| Brown’s Series of Grammars 
| 


Length over all, 585 feet. 

Breadth, 62 feet. 

Depth of hold, 40 feet. 

Height of bridge above floor of ship, 70 feet. 

Height of funnel above floor of ship, 102 1-2 feet. 

Displacement, 23,400 tons. 

Total capacity of all cargo space and store rooms, 
21,762 tons. 


Loading capacity for cargo, 18,500 tons measure-. 


ment. 

Capacity of water ballast tanks, constructed in 
the double bottom, 1,896 tons. 

Number of water-tight compartments, 13. 

Number of steam winches and steam cranes for 
loading and discharging cargo, 20. 

There are two balanced quadruple . expansion 
engines, with five boilers of 6,000 indicated horse 
power. Steam pressure, 210 pounds. Each boiler, 
13’ 8” x 20” 6. 

Number of furnaces, 24. 

Size of heating surface, 15,022 square feet. 

Each engine has four cylinders of 23x33x48.69 
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TWIN-SCREW S. 8S. “PENNSYLVANIA.” 
In point of capacity the greatest ship in the world. 


inches, viz.: One high pressure cylinder, one low 
pressure cylinder, one first intermediate pres- 
sure cylinder, one second intermediate pressure 
cylinder. 

Stroke of piston, 5+ inches. 

Total number of steam engines aboard, 45. 


“Total number of cylinders aboard, 82. 
Length of shafting, 227 feet. . 
Diameter of crank and propeller shafts, 14 1-4 

inches. 

Each propeller has three blades. 

Weight of each propeller, 9 1-2 tons. 

Revolutions per minute, 76. 

Length of rudder with shaft, 48 feet. 

The Hamburg-American line now owns a flect of 
146 vessels, of which seventy-four are ocean 
steamers, plying on sixteen different routes between 
Europe and North America, the West Indies, Cen- 
tral and South Arserica, China, and the Strait 
Settlements, and the east and west coasts of Africa. 

Among its fleet of steamers there are no less than 
twenty-four twin-serew passenger steamships, 
specially adapted for the passenger service between 
Europe and America. This is a larger number of 
great twin-screw passenger vessels than any other 
line possesses. The total tonnage of all Hamburg- 
American line steamers is 417,630, and the line is 
thus, in point of tounage, the largest steamship 
company in the worl]. 


REVIVAL OF MONTAIGNE. 


A service to teachers of great value is what may be 
called the revival of Montaigne as a classic in educa- 
tion. No better antidote to 
pedantry or tonic to natural, 
healthful mental activity can 
be given to a teacher than a 
volume of Montaigne’s es- 
says—provided, of course, the 


tonic. Teachers who mingle 
with the world sufficiently to 
acquire its practical point of 
view and its simple, un- 
affected way of saying and do- 
ing things are few. The ma- 
jority become absorbed in 
their duties, their school be- 
comes their world, and, as a 
consequence, living and think- 
ing in a realm where their 
opinion is final, they gradu- 
ally come to have a dictatorial 
air and manner, which, un- 
consciously to themselves, 
proclaim their profession, Ag 


Charles Lamb once said, he objected to school teachers 
because they were always trying to teach him. Mon- 
taigne was one of the most effective of the humanists who 
overthrew scholasticism in the dawn of the Renaissance, 
and few teachers can read him even yet without feeling a 
mental shock, stimulus, and challenge that will do them 
good by breaking down the spirit of pedantry, and infus- 
ing in its stead a spirit of practicality in their views and 
methods and educational theories. 
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a} Brown’s First Lines 


PURE CLASSICAL TEACHING 


| PERSON may learn to express his thoughts in speaking or writing by direction only; but @ 
© he must also learn the definitions and rules of grammar and their proper application |@ 
@)| if he desires to be correct and to know the reason why one form of expression is better iS 
than another. 
be) The above books constitute a complete course upon this subject. The pupil is taught |@ 
@)) the science of grammar in a simple, classical manner ; also its practical application, together |@ 
®)| with construction and composition work. @ 

@) Wherever these text-books are used, the best results in grammar and composition are © 
S| obtained, enabling students to pass examinations in the English language creditably. S 
>| @ 
| Special terms for introduction. a 
3) WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers le 


51 Fifth Avenue, New Vork 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


NATURE’S GARDEN. By Neltje Blanchan. New York: 
Doubleday, Page, & Co. 415 pp. Price, $3.00. 
“Nature’s Garden” is a guide to help those who know 

nothing about botany to identify the common wild 
tiowers. Over 500 species are described in untechnical, 
popular style, and more than a hundred are pictured in 
full-page illustrations made from photographs of the real 
flowers. The fifty-six colored portraits in the living 
colors of the field and wayside are particularly delightful. 
Jt is a great pleasure to recognize here the blossoms that 
have long been familiar to us, but nameless. It is pleas- 
ant, too, to learn something of the life and habits of these 
wild flowers. The unique feature of Mr. Blanchan’s 
book is that it points out the relationship between the 
biossoms and their insect friends and foes. The form, 
color, markings fragrance, and nectar of flowers have a 
special reason, according to what insects are to be at- 
tracted or repelled. These matters give us an insight 
into the life-histories of flowers and a deeper interest in 
the common plant life about us. Flowers are grouped in 
the book according to their colors, to make it as practical 
and untechnical as possible. In each case facts are given 
regarding the blossoms, leaves, preferred habitat, flower- 
ing season, and distribution, after which come entertain- 
ing and instructive little essays about the flowers. The 
author has a rare success in presenting things one really 
wants to know in a way that one thoroughly enjoys read- 
ing. There certainly are a multitude of people, teachers, 
particularly, who want just what this book offers. 

THE STORY OF ROBERT RAIKES. By J. Henry 
Harris. Philadelphia: The Union Press. 112 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Sunday school people and others, as well, ought to know 
the story of Robert Raikes, who started the Sunday 
school movement 120 years ago. Discouraged in his 
efforts at prison reform, he turned to the wretched chil- 
dren in the streets, and in “Sooty alley” of Gloucester, 
Eng., he began his efforts, which he called “‘botanizing in 
human nature.” He was laughed at and ostracised in 
polite society for his work among the poor. Altogether 
this is a most interesting story of a man’s life, and the 
effective good which he accomplished. The book is writ- 
ten for children, and it is sure to interest and appeal to 
them in connection with the Sunday school. 

THE STORY OF PHILADELPHIA. By Lillian Ione 

Rhoades. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 

Book Company. 384 pp. Price, 85 cents. 

There are many interesting events to relate in “The 
Story of Philadelphia,” that city about which clusters so 
many patriotic and historical associations. The men and 
women of Philadelphia, too, have had a significant part 
in the nation’s history, so that the story is well worth the 
telling. The author gives evidence of careful and accu- 
rate historical study, and she writes in a clear, able, and 
interesting manner. The school children and, indeed, all 
citizens of Philadelphia should welcome the book with 


delight. 

COMPLETE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTOR. New 
York: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 252 - pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This new and complete exposition of Sir Isaac Pitman’s 
System of Phonography, or Phonetic Shorthand, which 
is the chosen text-book for the public day schools of New 
York City, contains instruction for both the correspond- 
ing and reporting systems, with copious lists of phrases 
and exercises, business letters, and specimens of legal 
forms, the general plan of “instructor” making it equally 
acceptable for self-training and for class use. 

The work embodies the accumulated experience of 
over fifty years, and is the most complete and perfect 
text-book that has ever been used. 

MAN AND HIS ANCESTOR. A Study in Evolution. By 
Charles Morris. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
238 pp. Price, $1.25. 

“Man and His Ancestor” is a plain, logical statement 
of the arguments and the evidence that go to prove that 
man is an evolution from the ape. This theory of man’s 
origin has not hitherto been presented in untechnical lan- 
guage and in brief compass for the general reader, Mr. 
Morris traces step by step the evolution from quadruped 
to biped, and so up to the present state of man. He 
brings into service all the old proofs and many new ones, 
with hypotheses of his own forming, with regard to man's 
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ancestry. The moral and spiritual evolution are likewise 

touched on in a reasonable manner. 

PENNSYLVANIA STORIES. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 259 pp. 
A new college story book is sure to be hailed with de- 

light by all who have ever come within the spell of col- 
lege life. In society, where the class or fraternity pin is 
an open sesame to every maiden’s favors; in business, 
where the respect for the culture and training of college 
are poorly hidden by the cynical criticism so usually 
passed upon the man with a degree; everywhere, the 
college man and the life he led are of perennial interest 
to his fellows. The college life is still one of the unique, 
truly Bohemian phases of twentieth century civilization. 
In vain will be sought elsewhere that sweet, indefinable 
spirit that lingers in our memories of commencements, 
and gymnasium balls, and spreads, of long afternoons 
loafing on the bleachors of the training fields, 1-mzer even- 
ings under the elms in springtime, midnight journeys to 
or from the college hill; the essence of these things may 
be sought elsewhere in later years, but in vain. 

From the first to the last of Mr. Quinn’s stories the 
reader understands what it means to be a Pennsylvania 
alumnus. His work is inspired and pervaded by the spir:t 
of “old Penn.,’’ by a deep-seated love and reverence for 
her traditions, her associations, and her sons. He was 
in and of “U. of P.,” was formed and moulded by the col- 
lege, lived with and swore by Pennsylvania. His love 
for his alma mater has produced the book, nine stories, 
whose deliberate aim is to present the strongest and pret- 
tiest, the bravest and best in Pennsylvania’s life, as seen 
by the proud, loving eye of a loyal son, true to “his col- 
lege, her colors, and her maidens, and her men.” 

TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIBS. First 
Book, “Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole,” 
by Ralph S. Tarr and Frank M. McMurry. Colored 
maps and illustrations from photographs of actual 
scenes. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
280 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A better combination of geographical talent it would 
not be easy to find than Professor Tarr and Dr. Frank 
McMurry, and the first of their series of three geographies 
is all that could be asked, even of them. The size is de- 
cidedly in its favor. It is the customary shape and size 
of a dollar and a half novel, and is as beautifully illus- 
trated asa work of art, and yet sells for sixty cents. 
Rarely does a book appear that so tempts to extravagant 
phrase as does this “Home Geography.” The geology is 
compassed in ten pages, with six pictures. Physical 
geography is delightfully and exhaustively treated from 
the elementary standpoint in seventy pages, with seventy- 
three photographic views. Mathematical, industrial, 
political, and descriptive geography occupy the remain- 
ing 200 pages, with numerous beautiful colored and relief 
maps, charts, and photographs. 

It is demonstrated beyond question that, for ordinary 
school purposes; a map 4x6 is as good as one 12x15, 

There is no room to question the accuracy of the work 
with Professor Ralph S. Tarr as the authority, nor the 
pedagogical feature with Dr. Frank M. McMurry as the 
working factor in professional detail. The language is 
simple, clear, and interesting; the review questions sug- 
gestive, without being mechanical; the bibliographies 
complete and condensed; the arrangement natural and 
logical; the maps, charts, tables, and diagrams sufucient 
without being cumbersome; the illustrations beautiful, 
real, and every way helpful. 

OF MAKING ONE’S SELF BEAUTIFUL. By William 
C. Gannett. Boston: James H. West Company. 1321 
pp. 

A sweet, sane, sunny spirit prompts the words in the 
booklet entitled “Of Making One’s Self Beautiful,” 
Splendor from within makes any face beautiful, and the 
recipe for good cheer will bring joy to any one who fol- 
lows Mr. Gannett’s directions. Many others will find en- 
couragement in the chapter on “Culture Without Coi- 
lege,” where he tells us that, with the teaching of work, 
society, and books, culture is possible to any determ'ned 
student. One cannot but be helped and cheered by read- 
ing the little book. 


THE FATE OF MADAME LA TOUR. A Tale of Great 
Salt Lake. By Mrs. A. G. Paddock. New York: Fords, 
Howard, & Hulbert. 310 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The interest in the ‘“Mormon question,” revived of late 
by the excitement over the seating of Congressman-elect 
Roberts of Utah, is the oceasion of a new edition of “The 
Fate of Madame La Tour,” a story which has reached its 
tenth thousand The story was written in, 1881 from close 
observation and intimate knowledge of Mormon fife dur- 
ing ten years. Many authorities bear witness that it is a 
truthful, reliable account of Mormonism, its origin, ideas, 
principles, and methods. As a story it is thrilling and of 
absorbing interest, but, above all, heart-rending and 
pitiful. 


‘THE NERVE OF FOLEY. By Frank H. Spearman. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

The ten railroad stories contained in this book are tales 
of the exciting and picturesque side of railroad life. 
They are told in a vivid, yet natural, way, appealing im- 
mediately to the sympathies of the reader. The illus- 


trations are excellent. 
THE REBEL. By H. B. Marriott Watson. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50. 

A romantic story of the days of Charles II. of England, 
in which the hero defies the king and his brother in his 
efforts to shield a young girl from their persecutions. 
His marriage to her, her abduction, and their subsequent 
adventures are told in a realistic and strong manner. It 
holds the interest of the reader to the end. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronte. The Ha- 

worth Edition. New York and London: Harper & 

Brothers. 557 pp. Price, $1.75, ; 

The fifth volume of the Bronte gerleg containe the single 


novel written by Emily Bronte, “Wuthering Heights,” 
and her sister Anne’s story of “Agnes Grey.” In the 
critical introduction Mrs. Humphry Ward takes excep- 
tion to the generally low opimion in which “Wuthering 
Heights” has been held because of the horror and the ex- 
travagance of its plot and characters. These, she main- 
tains, are not the characteristic qualities of the novel, 
which, by its realism, style, and masterful power, proves 
that Emily’s genius was greater than Charlotte Bronte’s. 
Mrs. Ward’s discussion of these points, her impartial 
criticism, and her keen analysis of the influences that 
went into the making of the author and the book are 
thoroughly interesting. 


PROSE AND VERSE FOR CHILDREN. By Kath- 
erine Pyle. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. 168 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

When Katherine Pyle wields her facile pen for children 
in story, verse, or picture, something deligntful is sure 
to result. In a reader for the lower school grades she has 
arranged selections of prose and verse of her own writ- 
ing in the order of the months, beginning with Septem- 
ber. There is a bright originality, an individual touch 
about the tales and rhymes that makes them refreshing 
unusually attractive. 

e subjects are a part of the ev life of 
child,—the Noah’s ark, the dog and pre doll tie 
the Christmas tree,—but usually they are treated in an 
imaginative, fantastic way that stimulates the child's 
imagination. The toys and animals are gifted with 
speech, and dreams seem real, as usually happens in the 
world of childhood. The little readers cannot help feel- 
ing this sympathetic spirit and taking genuine interest 
and pleasure in the book. The pictures by themselves 
deserve unbounded praise. They are clever and artistic, 
by turns very true to life, and quaintly fanciful. It is in 
ee a splendid book for children at home or in 
school. 


IVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited by Porter 
Lander MacClintock, A. M. Boston: D.C. Heath. 530 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

The “Ivanhoe” in Heath’s series of English classics is 
a book that ought to have a large sale with the general 
public, as well as in schools. One point in its favor is 
that it doesn’t look like a school book, and it is a vast 
improvement on the usual cheap editions of classics. 
Charles E. Brock has made for the book sixteen illustra- 
tions that are particularly charming. The introduction, 
notes, and glossary are compact and unobtrusive. They 
are of actual use and interesting, being written in an in- 
telligent and discerning spirit. 

EXERCISES IN SPANISH PROSE COMPOSITION. 

_ With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. Montrose Ramsey 
and Anita Johnstone Lewis. New York: Henry Holt 

& Co. 144 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

Rameey’s “Progressive Exercises” are intended for 
somewhat advanced students of Spanish who wish to 
learn to write in that language. ‘Translating English 
into Spanish is a good way to become familiar with the 
foreign language, and for any one who is studying by him- 
self and is well founded in the grammar this book affords 
excellent practice. It is equally good for class use. Bach 
exercises is made up of sentences dealing with a particu- 
lar part of speech or special idioms, and several connectéd 
discourses at the end afford a general review. 
SHORTHAND COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

By Sir Isaac Pitman. New York: Sir Isaac Pitman’s 

Sons. Cloth. 224 pp. 

Pitman’s “Commercial Correspondence in Shorthand” 
contains a series of model business letters in beautiful en- 
graved phonography, and covers practically the whole 
range of commercial necessity. The letters and examples 
are in the best business style of the present day, and in 
this respect the book possesses important advantages over 
other publications of similar character. The enterprise 
of this house in the production of every style of book in 
which shorthand writers are interested is a marvel. 

All who are going to the exposition this summer should 
read the alluring little pamphlet, entitled “En Route to 
the Paris Exhibition,” issued by the London, Brighton, 
& South Coast Railway, 30 Fleet street, London. If you 
prefer to take your trip at some other time, yOu may 
profitably consult this booklet in making your plans. It 
describes many delightful excursions to Brighton and 
along the English seacoast, about the Isle of Wight, 
across the channel, via Newhaven and Dieppe, to Rouen, 
Caen, and Paris. Brittany and Normandy, too, are a 
most attractive holiday country. To all these places the 
company arranges circular tours, for which rates and 
arrangements are named. Numerous picturesque views 
supplement the descriptive sketches in setung forth the 
charms of these resorts for American tourists. 

The Oliver Ditson Company of Boston publish a book of 
“Songs of Sunshine” for kindergarten, school, and home, 
by Elizabeth U. Emerson and Mabel E. Clarke. Of the 
sixty-two songs in the collection, the majority are the 
composition of the editors, who have done delightful work 
with both the verse and the music. They are simple, 
bright, and daintily fanciful, and are sure to delight the 
children. [Paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.00.] 

Thackeray’s masterly novel, “Henry Esmond,” has been 
issued in a single volume in the Riverside Literature Se- 
ries. The usual paper covers have been reinforced by a 
strong binding, so as to make a durable book, The paper 
and print are thoroughly good. Among the seventy-six 
illustrations we recognize some of Du Maurier’s drawings. 
A biographical sketch and a few pages of interesting com- 
ments: by way of notes are added to the moyel. [Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, 60 cents.J 

Walter Raleigh Houghton has prepared “True Life; or, 
Lessons on the Virtues,” for individuals, sehools, and so- 
cieties, which is published by the Fayette Publishing 
Company at Connersville, Ind. The subjeet is presented 
in ninety-six topics, each containing an illustrated incl. 
dent and a yigorous moral, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 
Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 
Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 24—26: Eastern Art Teachers’ Associ- . 


ation, Boston. 

May 25: Franklin County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Charlemont, Mass.; N. H. Whit- 
ing, president. 

June 19-20: National Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Des Moines, Ia. 

June 25-30: American Association Ad- 
yancement of Science, New York City, 
N. Y.; Charles Baskerville, Chapel Hill, 
N. C., secretary. 

June 26-July 2: Ohio School Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Put-in-Bay. 

June 27, 28, 29: Arkansas Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pine Bluff; D. L. Parsley, Conway, 
Secretary. 

Tuly 2-10: Connecticut Valley Summer 
Institute, Northampton, Mass. 

July 3-4-5-6: Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Williamsport, Pa. 

July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 

July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, 8. C. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

BIDDEFORD. The address before the 
graduating class of the high school June 
26 will be given by Rev. Edward A. Rand, 
Watertown. Rev. Mr. Rand was princi- 
pal, years ago, of this school. Hon. Frank 
A. Hill, secretary of the Massachusettts 
state board of education, was associated 
with him in the care of his school in the 
fall of 1859. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MERIDEN. A teachers’ institute was 
held in the town hall May 9, with an ad- 
dress by“State Superintendent Folsom in 
the evening. 

MANCHESTER. At the meeting of the 
school board May 4 Superintendent Birch 
tendéred his resignation in the following 
letter :— 

Gentlemen: Having since the age of 
seventeen regularly responded to the 
school bell for forty-five years,—four years 
as student, eighteen years as teacher, and 
twenty-three years as superintendent,—I 
feel the need of release from the constant 
and exacting attention demanded by a 


proper discharge of the duties of my pres- 
ent office. 

I therefore respectfully tender my resig- 
nation of the superintendency of the Man- 
chester public schools, said.resignation to 
take effect June 30, 1900. 

Trusting that interests which I hold 
most dear will be promoted by contem- 
plated changes, and that you will as profit- 
ably as possible fill the superintendency of 
our city schools, I ask that you will at once 
accept my resignation as proposed. 

Sincerely yours, 
William E. Buck, 
Superintendent. 

The resignation was accepted and the 
thanks of the board extended to Mr. Buck 
for his long and faithful service. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. ‘The New England Confer- 
ence of Educational Workers held a meet- 
ing of the manual training committee 
Wednesday, May 16. The subject was: 
“Forms and Outlines of Models for Wood 
Working Courses from the Standpoint of 
an Artist.”,——_There will be a meeting of 
the committee on kindergartens and child 
study of the New England Conference of 
Educational Workers in the school com- 
mittee rooms, Mason street, Boston, on 
May 26 at 9.30 a.m. The subject will be 
“Teaching Physiology in Kindergartens 
and Primary Grades.” Adelbert L. Saf- 
ford, secretary. 

PITTSFIELD. Under the recent vote of 
the school board, Superintendent Bouton 
has instructed the local teachers to devote 
a part of each week to instruction in kind- 
ness to dumb animals and birds, in con- 
nection with the Band of Mercy movement 
recently inaugurated. The matter was re- 
cently presented to Judge Joseph Tucker, 
president of the school board, by Mrs. M. 
E. Oatman, state superintendent of the de- 
partment of peace and mercy of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
who was appointed to the position at the 
state convention in Worcester. Mrs. Oat- 
man has recently secured the publication 
in the local papers of the state laws per- 
taining to cruelty to animals, and is ask- 
ing superintendents of the same depart- 
ments of subordinate unions to get similar 


- action to that taken in the Pittsfield 


schools regarding instruction in kindness 
to animals. She is also receiving consid- 
erable encouragement in the movement to 
organize an Audubon society, and the at- 
tention of local willinery stores has been 
ealled to the law relating to the sale of 
birds for ornaments for women’s hats. 

HOLYOKE. A number of the school 
superintendents of this section met in an 
informal “Round Table” conference at the 
high school hall May 5. There were about 
twenty-five present, who took dinner about 
2, following which there were discussions 
of methods of promotion, the connection 
or lack of connection between the gram- 
mar school and high school, and other sub- 
jects of interest. Among those present 
from out of Holyoke were Superintendents 
Brockway of West Springfield, Holmes of 
Westfield, Fisher of Lenox, Baker of South 
Hadley Falls, Miller of Easthampton, 
Thompson of Palmer, Gray of North 
Adams, Robinson of Warren, Carfrey of 
Northampton, Hardy of Amherst, Hallett 
of Ware, Brodeur of Chicopee, Robinson 
of Warren, Stuart of New Britain, Ct., and 
Miss Mason of Orange. 

HAYDENVILLE. A teachers’ institute 


- was held here May 15, attended by some 


fifty teachers. The subject discussed by 
Superintendent Hardy of Amherst was 
“The Teacher’s Opportunity.” He ex- 
pressed the opinion that the schools of 
former days developed more of character 
and self-reliance than the schools of the 
present. Some of the ablest men have 
come from country schools. The influence 
of a strong personality in the teacher and 
the faithful training of the pupil has more 
to do with success in life than circum- 
stances of birth, and oftentimes more than 
parental influence. Principal Wright of 
the Williamsburg school read a paper on 
the great importance of a thorough 


any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
Beware of Substitutes. 


A Brain Preservative. A Complete Restorative 


of the Bodily Functions. 


Wi ’ 

yy CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 
g Is not a medicine. It is an essential food for the nourishment 

ge end sustenance of the brain and body. Sleeplessness, nervous 

= exhaustion, inability to work or study is only Brain Hunger. 

Is _, This vital nutriment will always relieve, and, by its regenera- 

tzu” tive power to the blood, restore vitality to the system, and 

Ze give endurance for mental labor without exhaustion. 


as — VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a concentrated white powder 
“=.= from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and germ of 
wheat, formulated by Prof. Percy more than 30 years ago. It 

contain sno narcotic or injuriousdrug. Descriptive pamphlet free. 


CROSBY’S COLD and CATARRA CURE. 

cnn best yomete pewe. for cold in the Prepared 56 W. 25th Street, 
, sore throat,and influenza. It does not 

contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic of only by ad New York City. 


Tf not found at druggists, sent by mail, $1.00. 


Love is the 
corner-stone of a 
woman’s life. 
She builds all 
her hopes upon 
and around those 
tender affections 
which she cher- 
ishes toward the 
ones who are 
; dear to her, and 

which she looks 
to receive from them in return. 

This is woman’s nature; it is the God- 
given instinct that makes her a fond 
and tender sweetheart; a comforting, 
helpful wife ; an ever-loving, solicitous, 
care-taking mother. 

_When a woman feels that the responsi- 
bilities and duties of wifehood and moth- 
erhood have become irksome to her—a 
burden and trouble rather .than a source 
of uplifting and inspiration—it shows that 
there is some deficiency in her physical 
make-up; some abnormal and unhealthy 
condition of the delicate and important 
special structure of womanhood. 

Many thousands of women annually write to 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., the eminent 
s list in women’s diseases requesting profes- 

onal advice—which he is always glad to send 
without charge—and telling him of the marvel- 
ous benefits they have received from his won- 
derful ‘‘ Favorite P; ption” in building up 
their special health and physical energy. 

“TI would like to express m oes to you 
for the benefit I have received Tom your won- 
derful ‘Favorite Prescription,’”’ writes Mrs. 
H. C. Anderson, of South Britain, New Haven 
Co., Conn. “During the first month of preg- 
nancy I could not keep anything on my stom- 
ach. I was so sick that I had to go to bed and 
stay for weeks. 

“I tried different doctors, but with little bene- 
fit. I read about many being helped by using 

yur medicine so I thought I would give it a 

rial. I began to take ‘Favorite Prescription’ 

in November and I had a nice little baby girl in 
February following. My baby weigh over 
eight pounds. I was only in tard labor about 
one hour and got along nicely during confine- 
ment; was up and dressed on the eighth day. 

‘The ‘ Favorite Prescription’ helped me won- 
derfully, It kept me from having a miscarriage. 
This makes my second child; with the first one 
I did not take ‘ Favorite Prescription’ and I had 
a miscarriage. This last baby is as plump and 

healthy as any mother could wish.” 

Send 21 one-cent stamps to pay cost of 
mailing only for a free copy of Dr. Pierce’s 
thousand-page Medical Adviser; or 31 
stamps for a cloth-bound copy. 


grounding in the use of English. He rec- 
ommended a careful use of language on the 
part of those who come in contact with 
children outside, as well as inside, the 
schools. Principal Caswell of the Hayden- 
ville school spoke upon the added inter- 
est and pleasure of after life resulting 
from development of the powers of obser- 
vation by the study of natural science. 
In the afternoon Walter H. Sargent, state 
supervisor of drawing, gave a talk on the 
teaching of drawing in the schools. State 
Agent Fletcher spoke on the subject of 
geography and the general improved effi- 
ciency of school work that might result 
from an acquaintance with school work on 
the part of the parent, and an acquaint- 
ance with the home on the part of the 
teacher. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Secretary Hine of the state board of edu- 
cation has issued a circular letter of in- 
structions regarding the town vote on con- 
solidation of school districts so as to pro- 
vide for town management. The vote 
must be taken at the annual town meeting, 
and the box in which ballots for town offi- 
cers are placed should be marked ‘“Con- 
solidation of Districts.” Official “Yes’”’ 
and “‘No” ballots can be obtained from the 
state board of education. The ballot 
must be placed in the official envelope 
with the ballot for town officers. The fol- 
lowing clause on the warning for the town 
meeting authorizes the vote on consolida- 


tion: “To determine by ballot whether 


the town will abolish all the school dis- 
tricts and parts of school districts within 
its limits, and assume and maintain con- 
trol of the public schools therein.” The 
following information is given in the cir- 
cular regarding the consolidation move- 
ment in New England: “There are 1,557 
towns in New England. In 1,456 towns 
schools are managed under the ‘town’ sys- 
tem, leaving 101 im whole or in part under 
the district system. Of the 101, eighty per 
cent., or eighty-one, are in Connecticut. 
Eighty-seven towns in Connecticut have 
adopted the ‘town’ system. Experience in 
this and other states shows that town 
management gives better education to the 
children for whom alone schools exist, se- 
cures better buildings, and promotes 
deeper interest on the part of parents and 
the whole community. 

NEW BRITAIN. Superintendent Stu- 
art is preparing for the publication of an 
original spelling book which will contain 
the words which the teachers in the local 
schools find are most often misspelled. 

MIDDLETOWN. Professor O. Kuhns’ 
new book, entitled “The German and 
Swiss Settlements in Colonial Pennsyl- 


vania, a Study of the So-Called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch,” will be published soon. 
——-Professor Van Benschoten sailed May 
5 for London, While in England he will 
spend some time in visiting Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities, In other visits 
he will include the libraries and museu ns 
at Paris, Berlin, Heidelberg, Baal, ana 
Switzerland. 

NEW HAVEN. Charles H. Weller, 
Yale, ’95, at present instructor in Hillhouse 
high school, has been signally honored. 
He has just been notified that he has been 
awarded the Athenian scholarship offered 
by the Archaeological Institute of 
America. The examination by which Mr. 


Weller distinguished himself was aeld - 


March 15, 16, and 17, and was open to 
graduates of all American colleges. Tcre 
were ten competitors. The subjects of the 
examination were “Archaeology.” “Arcbi- 
tecture,” “Sculpture,” “Vases,” “Epig- 
raphy,” “Pausanias and Topography of 
Athens,” and “Modern Greek.” Mr. Wel- 
ler is said to be the first graduate to take 
this honor. 

BRIDGEPORT. The following persons 
were elected officers of the Fairfield 
County Teachers’ Association at its meet- 
ing May 12: President, Oscar L. Burdick 
of Stamford; vice-president, Charles A. 
Tucker of Norwalk; treasurer, W. Ww. 
Porter of Bridgeport; secretary, Miss 
Lizzie I. Tolles of South Norwalk; execu- 
tive committee, C. Willard of Stanifore, 
H. D. Simonds of Bridgeport, and Miss S. 
Ss. Drumm. 

WATERBURY. The committee has 
elected as principal of the training schoo] 
for teachers Miss Adelaide V. Finch, now 
principal of the Lewiston (Me.) training 
school. Miss O. M. Lyford of the same 
school has been appointed first assistaut. 
Miss Lyford is said té be one of the best 
teachers in Lewiston. Miss Katherine 
Bohow has been elected second assistant. 


GLASTONBURY. A teachers’ meeting 
was held in the chapel of the Congrega- 
tional church May 11, with the following 
programme: “Phonetics in the Schools,” 
Miss lL. Jennie Cuzner; “Primary Lan- 
guage,” Miss Alice J. Burpee; “How to 
Create Ambition, in Connection with a 
Desire to Enter the Academy,” Miss Adele 
L. Hollister; “Science "“eaching and Its 
Relation to Other Schoo! Work,” Miss 
Mary De E. Slocum; “Need of Music in 
Public Schools,” James P. Cornish; ques- 
tion box, conducted by the Rev. F. H. 
Spear; address, “Physiology,” Professor 
Morrill; address, “Elementary Science,” 
Professor Phoenix. 

NEW LONDON. The twenty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Eastern Connecti- 
cut Teachers’ Association was held May 
11, with about 400 in attendance. The 
first exercise on the programme was an 
exemplification of the Speer method in 
arithmetic. Miss Adelaide Hammon of 
Yonkers, N. Y., and a class of four boys 
showed the advantages of the system. At 
10.30 at Robert Bartlett school Mrs, E. G. 
Graves of Willimantic gave a talk to the 
kindergarten teachers on “The Kinder- 
garten Gifts and Occupations.” At the 
Nathan Hale school Mrs. L. L. W. Wilson, 
Ph.D., of the Philadelphia Normal College, 
discussed “Nature Study.” The first ex- 
ercise of the afternoon was given by the 
pupils of Miss Minnie G. Harris, and 
showed a novel way of arousing a deep 
interest in geography. Following this, N. 
L. Bishop briefly presented the present 
condition of the Teachers’ Annuity Guild. 
“Character Building,” by Herbert Maxon, 
superintendent of schools in Plainfield, N. 
J., was the next number on the pro- 
gramme. Three principles were enun- 
ciated in regard to the formation of rules: 
1. Rules must be made general in their 
application. 2. Rules should be few, and 
should be such as the pupil can respect. 
3. No rule should be established which the 
child cannot obey and which the teacher 
cannot enforce. Secretary C. D. Hine 


Strate or Onto, Ciry or Torepo, 
Lucas Counry. bss. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free, 
F. 5. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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Permanency 
isnota Visible 
| Quality 


Time is the only perfect tester of per- 
mene: _ Forty years of steady growth 
in popularity makes 


CARTER’S INK 


the ink of guadity. Made with chemical 
accuracy its permanency is fred. 
With sixteen different kinds to choose 


from your needs can be met. 


then answered the question, ‘““What can be 
done to make our schools better than at 
present?” The committees for the con- 
vention were: On nominations, Nathan L. 
Bishop, J. L. Harroun, Helen G. Dawley; 
on resolutions, Orrin L. Judd, J. R. D. 
Oldham, Teresa C. Crofton. The follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, J. B. Stanton, Norwich; 
vice-president, Pierce Brown, Niantic; 
secretary and treasurer, C. A. Russell, 
Jewett City; executive committee, Miss S. 
J. Walter of Willimantic and Miss Grace 
H. Bowers of New London. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


Governor Roosevelt has signed the bill 
relating to the New York school teachers’ 
salary schedule. 

NEW YORK CITY. The prospectus of 
the pedagogical department of New York 
University for 1900-1901 has appeared 
from the press, and is now being dis- 
tributed. In addition to the changes in 
the programme of studies and the rules 
regulating the same, which have already 
been mentioned in this column, the fol- 
‘owing changes appear in the announce- 
ments. The requirements for the two de- 
grees towards which work in the depart- 
ment leads have been revised and in part 
increased. The candidate for the degree 
of master of pedagogy is required to com- 
plete all the courses grouped under the 
first year. Hitherto credits for elective 
courses were granted towards the master’s 
degree, and the student was free to pursue 
courses in both the first and the second 
year groups. The new rule will simplify 
the work of the student, and defines more 
clearly the academical value of that work 
as indicated by the degree. For the degree 
of doctor of pedagogy the candidate, under 
the new rules, must present full credits 
for four major and seven minor courses, 
This rule represents an increase of two 
minor courses over the provisions of the 
old rule. These changes go into effect 
with the new matriculations next Septem- 


ber. The prospectus announces two addi- 
tional seminaries, or half-year courses, 
one on “The Psychology of Language and 
Its Educational Applications,” by Profes- 
sor E. F. Buchner, and one on “The Prac- 
tical Applications of the Psychology of 
Expressional Activities,” by Professor C. 
H. Judd. The work done by the student 
in these research courses is not specifically 
credited in making up the requirements 
for a degree. A. marked change appears 
in the provisions for the scholarships, 


-Under the old rules, the holder of an en- 


dowed scholarship was not exempt from 
the payment of tuition. When the new 
rule, which is a special act of the univer- 
sity, goes into effect next year, each holder 
of the nine.endowed scholarships will re- 
ceive free tuition during the term of his 
appointment, thus rendering the entire in- 
come. of these endowments available for 
the holders thereof. The lectures in all 
courses in the school ended on Friday, May 
11, The examinations began Saturday, 
May 12, and ended on Saturday, May 19, 
excepting the final oral examinations of 
all candidates for the degree of doctor of 
pedagogy, which occur in the third week 
of this month. 


ITHACA. Cornell University students 
in the A. B. course are allowed to choose 
for themselves the studies they will pur- 
sue. Statistics just prepared show that in 
the freshman year they put about twenty 
per cent. of their time on classics, and 
over forty per cent. on modern lauguages, 
sixty per cent., therefore, of the work of 
the year being given to languages. 
Mathematics adds about ten per cent., as 
does the group of history and political sci- 
ence. To sciences and all other studies 
there remains less than twenty per cent. 
of the student’s time. In the sophomore 
year languages still take fifty per cent. of 
the time of Cornell’s A. B. student, and in 
the junior year forty per cent. The plan 
has been in operation only three years, so 
it still remains to be seen what the 
senior class will do, But in the first three 
years the Cornellian gives half his time 
to Tanguages if he is after the A. B. The 
sciences take from ten to fifteen per cent. 
of his time. But history and political 
science take about a quarter of his time 
after the first year, and philosophy about 
ten per cent. There is in al) this nothing 
to bear. out Cornell’s reputation for 
strength in science. But students in en- 
gineering and other technical courses are 
not included in these statistics ——The 
New York State College of Forestry has 
removed to its 30,000-acre Adirondack 
tract for the spring and summer. In 
order to rid itself of dead wood and un- 
desirable species, it has made a. contract 
with a manufacturer of barrel staves and 
wood alcohol, which calls for 100,000 
eords of hard wood per annum. A three- 
story dormitory is being rushed up at 
Axton, the headquarters of the tract. A 
party of Cornell engineers is completing 
the minute survey of the tract begun last 
year. Thirty men are busy setting out a 
quarter of a million white pine, spruce, 
and Douglas fir seedlings in a burned over 
section. Another gang is thinning under- 
brush for next year’s planting. A third 
is making roads, etc., preparatory to next 
winter’s wood cutting. Every implement 
of forestry from the spade to the axe is in 
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use, and the future forest experts of New 
York state are learning to apply a vast 
quantity of theory. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 
ANDERSON. A wnique meeting was 
recently held by the Anderson schools. 
Superintendent Carr invited all the col- 
lege presidents to spend a day in the high 
school. The invitation was accepted by 


Father Morrisy of Notre Dame, Dr. Mills . 


of Earlham, Dr. Swain of Indiana, Dr. 
Stott of Franklin, Dr. Stone of Purdue, 
President Parsons of the state normal, 
and Dr. Hall of Wabash. Short ad- 
dresses were made by each of the men. 
The interest in higher education aroused 
in pupils and citizens will bear much fruit 
in the future——C. E. Welborn, the head 
teacher of mathematics in the high school, 
has resigned, and will fit himself for the 
profession of mechanical engineer, No 
teacher in the Anderson schools has won 
hjgher success than Mr. Welborn. He 
will be succeeded by Joseph C. Boldt, a 
graduate student at Indiana University. 
Mr. Boldt is one of the strongest young. 
mathematicians of the state. He has had 
seven years’ successful experience as a 
teacher. Anderson is to be congratulated 
in securing a man who can carry forward 
without break the excellent work so well 
begun by Mr. Welborn. H. L. Hall, the 
first assistant in the department of mathe- 
matics, voluntarily retires, and is suc- 
ceeded by George H. Mingle, also a gradu- 
ate student at Indiana University. Mr. 
Mingle is an experienced teacher and a 
strong mathematician. He will be an in- 
valuable assistant to Mr. Boldt. 3B. O. 
Holland, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, has been prominently mentioned as 
a candidate for superintendent of public 
instruction on the Democratic ticket, 
After careful consideration, he has de- 
clined to have his name used. 
- ATTICA. Superintendent W. A. Millis 
retires to accept the more responsible 
position of superintendent of the Craw- 
fordsville schools. Mr. Millis has won an 
enviable reputation for himself and the 
Attica schools in the five years that he has 
been in charge: Superintendent Hamil- 
ton of Monticello has been elected as his 
successor, but has declined. 
BLOOMINGTON. The large high 
school building was burned at noon May 
11. The first floor and walls were saved. 
Work will begin at once, and the building 
will be ready for occupancy by the open- 
ing of the next school year. For the re- 
mainder of this year the high school is 
using the Methodist church. On account 
of the fire, Superintendent Glassock has 
given up his contemplated vacation trip 
to Europe. The board has recently 
unanimously re-elected him for another 
year. The schools have never been in 
better condition than now. 
Superintendent D. K. Goss, who retires 
from the Indianapolis schools at the end 


of the current year, will go to Strasburg 
in the south of Germany, and establish 
there an American school for boys. He 
will be assisted by Dr. William Jaeger, a 
well-known Cincinnati educator. 

Mark Moffett, for the past four years 
superintendent of the Waveland schools, 
has resigned to accept a like position at 
Livingston, Mont. 

A. C, Yoder has returned to his old place 
as principal of the Vincennes high school, 
He succeeds J. D. Groves. 

President A. H. Yoder of Vincennes 
University has resigned, and will engage 
in educational work in the West. 

C. H. Drybread, principal of the high 
school at Hartford City, has been pro- 
moted to the superintendency, to succeed 
F. M. Beard, who retires to engage in 
business, 


“Could a man be secure 
That his days would endure 
As of old, a thousand long years, 
What things might he know! 
What deeds might he do! 
And all without hurry or care.” 
—Old Song. 


University Extension Summer Meeting, 


ugust 2—27. Cambridge, England. 
ut 100 lectures will be delivered, ~— with dif- 
ferent aspects of Life and Thought in the 19th Century. 
Tickets for whole meeting, $10.00; Teachers, $7.50. 
from JOHN NOLEN, 111 South Fiftee St., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston oNivERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public q 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils a pe for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N. ¥. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Beokea. 
G. H. Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. A. M. 


State NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal. W P. BEOKWITS. 


STATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


tare NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jouw G. Taompaon, Princival. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always suppli 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


VERITABLE TRIUMPH! 


The Eagle Vertical Pens 


Have been conceded to be the best made, and 
are used more extensively than all others. 


Fron 


Firm or Unshaded Writing 


No. 1, Medium Point 
No. 2, Medium Fine Point 
No. 4, Extra Fine Point 


For 


Flexible Writing 


No. 5, Fine Medium Point 
No. 5, Extra Fine Point 


FOr 
Semi-Flexible Writing 


No. 7, Fine Point 
No. 8, Extra Fine Point 


FOR SHADING or GENERAL WRITING 


Nos. 170 and 570 for Primary, and the Nos. 120, 400, 410, 460, 470, 480, 560, 
for advanced or higher grades. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 
Over 1,000 Styles of Pencils, Colored Pencils, Penholders, and Rubber Frasers. 


Before placing orders, send for Samples and Prices. 
You will find it greatly to your advantage. . . . 


Eagle Pencil Company 


Works : 
703 to 725 East 13th St. 


NEW YORK 


Office and Salesroom : 
377 & 379 Broadway 
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The twenty-fifth apaiversery of the New 
England Normal Council did well to have 
Albert G. Boyden of Bridgewater as the 
president, as to him is largely due the fact 
that the meeting May 18 was much larger 
than any previous one. The forenoon ses- 
sion in the Boston normal school building 
was in six sections, each of which was well 
attended, and all the exercises were in- 
teresting and helpful. Henry W. Poor of 
Boston had charge of the art department; 
Katharine A. Shute of Boston of English; 
M. Alice Warren of Salem of physical cul- 
ture; Amelia Davis of Framingham of 
mathematics; Charles P. Sinnott of 
Bridgewater of geography; and Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Corthell of Gorham of the training 
school section. There were in all twenty- 
five papers. 

The afternoon exercises consisted of an 
elaborate. dinner at the United States 
hotel, at which 172 were seated. Presi- 
dent A. G. Boyden was in the chair, and 
after-dinner addresses were made by Fred 
Gowing of the Rhode Island normal 
school, Charles S. Chapin of the Westfield 
normal, Henry T. Bailey, Massachusetts 
board of education, Sarah Louise Arnold, 
supervisor of Boston, and Dr. A. E. Win- 
ship of the Journal of Education. 

The president for the coming year ig to 
be Arthur B. Morrill of New Haven; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Fred Gowing of 
Providence. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. G. WARD OF 
BROOKLYN. 


There is no more sensible, faithful, skill- 
ful city superintendent than Edward G. 
Ward of Brooklyn. There is no more im- 
portant city position, with the exception of 
Greater New York, New York, Chicago, 


and Philadelphia. He was born within 
the present limits of Brooklyn, and is de- 
scended from good colonial stock. His 
ancestors were in the Revolutionary War 
_ and in the War of 1812, and two brothers 
were in the Civil War. He is fifty years 
of age, is a graduate of the New Jersey 
state normal school at Trenton, and his 
life has been that of a devoted and tal- 
ented student in modern lauguages, sci- 
ence, literature, and history. At seventeen 
he was vice-principal in a Hoboken 
grammar school, and while still in his 
teens he became principal of what is now 
publie school No. 11 in Jersey City. He 
was for several years an instructor in the 
Jersey City normal school. Before he was 
thirty years old he was principa) of public 
school No. 19 in Brooklyn. At thirty-five 
he was made assistant superintendent in 
Brooklyn, and upon the consolidation of 
the cities into Greater New York he be- 
came superintendent of Brooklyn. As an 
educational speaker Mr. Ward has few 
equals, and he is the author of several 
valuable and successful school books, chicf 
of which is Ward’s “Series of Readers.” 
Mr. Ward in everything adds materially to 
the dignity, manliness, and efficiency of 
the school work of Greater New York. 


CHARLESTONS SUMMER TEMPERA- 
TURE. 


Some fear has been expressed by those 
who do not understand physical geography 
that the temperature of Charleston at the 
time of the meeting of the convention will 
be oppressive, but the official records of 
Charleston and the records of the United 
States weather bureau, covering a period 
of 100 years, shows that in no place in this 
country is the summer temperature more 
equable and pleasant than it is in Charles- 


ALL INTO 


FOR THE FALL OPENING OF SCHOOLS! 


With the Most Economically Managed and Progressive School Boards, 


Who are fighting the prostem of savinG their text-books from Datly 


py aporrine Tear, and Destruction 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


and thereby Extend the Life of the Books and Promote Economy and Cleanliness in the Schoolroom. 


Have every book covered with a Fresh, Clean Holden Cover, 


every teacher’s desk supplied with 


RDER NOW, before the 
busy season commences. 


Samples Free. 


Holden’s Quick Repairing Material, 


astonished at the 


and you will be 
Beneficial Results. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ton. The range of the thermometer here 
is not nearly so high on the average as it 
is in Boston, New York, Asbury-Park, and 
Saratoga, and at the time the convention 
was in session last year in Los Angeles, 
and the delegates to that convention were 
suffering from intense heat, the people of 
Charleston found light blankets to be 
necessary to comfort. 

Another quality of the summer tempera- 
ture in Charleston is that sun prostrations 
are exceedingly rare here. Charleston, be- 
ing situated directly on the Atlantic ocean, 
enjoys all the advantages of the Southwest 
trade winds, which blow at that season of 
the year continually, and, on account of 
their influence, extreme heat is prevented. 


MERCHANTS’ WEEK. 


Maynard, Mass., had a grand time last 
week. The merchants celebrated in an 
elaborate way, having a naval day, with 
Admiral Sampson as the guest, civic day, 
with lieuwtenant-governor and the gov- 
ernor’s staff as guests, and educational 
day, with Hon. Frank A. Hill; Dr. John B. 
Taylor, Mrs. Alice Freeman-Palmer, N. F. 
Parkinson, and Dr. A. E. Winship. There 
was an elaborate school exhibit and sub- 
stantial prizes to the two schools having 
the best work; also to two teachers and 
six pupils. 


THE SCHOLAR IN RAILROADING. 


We have had many discussions and dis- 
sertations upon the scholar in politics, but 
the scholar in railroading has been homo- 
geneous and hidden in the general list of 
employees until lately. The Texas and 


Pacific has made a new departure, and has 
regularly embarked in the magazine bus'- 
ness. E. P. Turner, general passenger 
and ticket agent, has launched forth a 
“Quarterly,” which promises to take high 
rank in the field of Southern literature. 
Mr. Turner’s Quarterly is not, as might be 
supposed, a mere four-sheet poster boom- 
ing the Texas & Pacific railroad. It con- 
tains a wealth of well-compiled and valu- 
able information of practical and present 
value concerning Texas, besides informa- 
tion of a general nature and articles of 
high literary excellence. 

Another evidence of the intrusion of the 
scholar in railroading is seen in the ap- 
pointment of Professor Alexander Hogg 
as special passenger and advertising agent 
of the road. Professor Hogg was, for 
many years, superintendent of public in- 


struction at Forth Worth, is prominent in 
the national educational societies, and his 
address on the railroad problem, amplified 
and expanded by other articles, forms an 
interesting book. — Commercial-Appeal 
(Memphis). 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND. 

Dr. A. H. MacKay, superintendent of 
education, province of Nova Scotia, writes 
officially in the Nova Scotia Journal of 
Education as follows: “Shorthand will 
probably be added as an ‘optional’ to the 
high school course of study next year... . 


Now there is an endless variety of short- 
hand systems. It is desirable, first, to se- 
lect the best, and secondly, and of greater 
importance, a system which, even should 
it, being the best, be doubtful, gives 
promise of becoming universally used. 
The Isaac Pitman phonography is un- 
doubtedly, when all points are considered, 
the best system. ... The modern Isaac 
Pitman system is the predominant one in 
Great Britain and the empire. It is the 
only form prescribed in Ontario, and it is 
used extensively in the United States and 
in the public schools of its largest cities. 
... There are various systems, the best 
of them on the Pitmanic principle, which 
will serve well enough for the taking of 
notes and the canversion into typewritten 
or longhand copies by the stenographer. 

. There is positively no advantage in 
any of these systems over the Isaac Pit- 
man system. The most of them fall 
infinitely short of it....iIt is the 
duty of the state to prevent, as far 
as possible, the gulling of its honest and 
knowWledge-seeking citizens. It is also the 
duty of the state to foster with unity of 
system, which will increase the utility of 
shorthand a thousand fold. The Isaac 
Pitman system, too, has a more extensive 
literature than all the other systems com- 
bined. It is, however, clear that the duty 
of the council is to encourage the study 
and use of only one system; and as the 
Isaac Pitman seems to have the fullest 
promises and potency of becoming univer- 
sal, it is the system to be encouraged in 
the public schools of Nova Sco 


JOINT DEBATE. 


The Everett (Mass.) high school won in 
its joint debate with the Cambridge Latin 
school on May 18, the question being, “Re- 


solved, that the United States should per- 
manently retain the Philippine islands.” 


Cambridge had the affirmative, and Ever- 
ett the negative. The former was repre- 
sented by Fletcher W. Taft, freshman, 
Philip R. Ammidon, junior, and Irving 
N. Linnell, junior. The latter by William 
E. Weeks, senior, N. A. Baker, senior, and 
Stephen J. Gilman, sophomore. The de- 
bate on both sides was highly creditable. 
Judges, Dr. A. E. Winship, George L. 
Baxter, and Frederic A. Tupper. 


Sets, complete with Pook of Instruction, $1.50 
and upwards; or Single Tools, 1. shape. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OoYD 
| CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 am St., Boston 


A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


OF INTEREST TO 
Teachers, Mothers, Ministers. Physicians, and 
others vitall — srested in the cultivation 
and practica of psychological 
eet ag les in the ighest and best sense to 
eir daily life. 


Subscription Price -» $1.00 per Year. 
Published by WILLIAM A. BARNES, 


505 Massachusetts Ave., cor. Tremont St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


hs,Colds 


Coughs 
That Roughness in the Throat. 


National Educational Meeting, 


CHARLESTON, S.C. . 


. » JULY 7-13, 1900. 


THE QUEEN OF SEA ROUTES 


--FROM.... 
Boston Providence 


and Return 


Is VIA 


Merchants and Miners’ 


Transportation Company 


STEAMSHIP LINES. 


Tickets on sale at Boston July 2, 4, and 5, fare, $30.00. On sale at Providence, July 2, 
4,6; fare, $28.00, including meals and stateroom, accommodations on steamer, and member- 
ship fee. For further particulars call on or address 


A. M. GRAHAM, Agt., 
Battery Wharf, Boston. 


J. W. McCLOSKEY, Agt., 
Foot Benefit St., Prov., Bet 


When writing to our advertisers. please mention this jourria!, 


of Grammar, 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 
this spring, 
year are greater than ever before. 


Primary, and 


Calls for next 
Do not 


hesitate to write us, if you desire a change 


We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


AKRON, O. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
Introduction to 
Educational Aims and 
Literary Interpretation of Life................. © aes 
Jean Francois Millet. ... 

The Transvaal Trouble............... ... 
Herbert 
The Progressive Course in Reading—Book L........ 

“ “ “ IIl.. 
The Monk and the 


The Mind of Tennyson...... eves 
The Dread and Fear of Kings 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Jenks. The Macmillan Company}N.Y. § .40 
Hill. “ “ 
Fitch, “ “ 1,25 
Cranshaw, 4 1.00 
Hurll, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. —— 
Bates “ 1 50 


Dugmore. Doubleday & McClure Co.,N.Y¥. 2.00 

Hammond, The Abbey Press, New York. .25 

& Co., 

Aldrich & Forbes Bu don, & Co.,Phila, .20 


Macpherson. Doubleda Fase 
r, Shel 
‘ 


“ ‘ “ “ = 
Smith, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.50 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1.25 

Cassell & Co., New York. 10 

D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 50 

Henry Holt & Co., New York. — 

Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. —— 

Adams. Independent Pub. Co., Phila. — 
Firth. G. P. Putnain’s Sons, N. 1.50 


N. E. TRAINING SCHOOL COUNCIL. 


The New England training school 
teachers assembled at the call of the presi- 
dent, Dr. Gertrude Edmand of Lowell, in 
the Boston normal school hall on Satur- 
day, May 19. The formal exercises con- 
sisted of a clear, intense, and complete 
study by Will S. Monroe of Westfield of 
the work already undertaken by the child 
study leaders of Europe and America, and 
a study of Mr. Monroe’s “Study” by Dr. A. 
E. Winship of the Journal of Education. 
Professor Monroe’s review is the most im- 


portant concensus of efforts and opinions 
of specialists in this line that has been 
presented. He notesonly knows the plans 
and purposes of these experts better than 
does any one else, but he has a very 
graphic and enthusaistic way of setting 
forth the results of such studies. Some 
twenty members of the council took part 
in the discussion. 


QUIET OBSERVER. 


The Quiet Observer—it is different— 
edited by Erasmus Wilson, Pittsburg, Pa., 
is a refreshing little weekly visitant. It 
is sensible, bright, and suggestive. There 
are not many weeklies that I read regu- 
larly and thoroughly, but I have begun 
that way with Mr. Wilson’s Quiet Ob- 
server, and have no fears but that there 
will always be time for it. Mr. Wilson is 
a born editor. He sees things and says 
things. He does not write to fill space, 
but sees to it that he has so little space 
that he can write only the things that are 
worth writing. He is cheerful, hopeful, 
and healthful. He makes you think for 
yourself, and enjoy life without causing 
you to blush to read aloud his raciest sen- 
tences. James Whitcomb Riley has said 
that ‘““Ras Wilson knows the difference be- 
tween a teardrop and a joke.” I would 
add that he knows that the rippling 
smile “is different” from a tingling blush. 


é At the End of Your Journey Pig will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
r Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


There will be a Decoration Day excur- 
sion to Niagara Falls, over the Fitchburg 
and West Shore railroads, at $10 for the 
round trip. Tickets good going on any 
train May 29, and returning up to and in- 
cluding May 31. This wili allow ample 
time to see all the beauties and points of 
interest connected with this wonderful 
section of country. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—“National Pavilions at the Paris Ex- 
position” is the subject of a finely illus- 
trated article in the Overland for May. A 
sketch of the American pavilion forms the 
frontispiece, 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Outing for May; terms, $3.00 a year. New York. 

The International Monthly tor May; terms, 
$3.00. New York. The Macmillan Company. 

The North American Review for May; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York. 

The National Magazine for May; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Bostou 


The Sanitarian for May; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 
B., Quiver for May; terms, $1.50 year. New 

ork. 

The Overland for May; terms, $1.00 a year. San 
Francisco. 

The American Ant rian for May and June; 
terms, $4 00a year. Chicago. 

Cassell’s Magazine for May; terms, $1.50 a 
New York. $2.00 

@ Chautauquan for ; terms, $2.00 a year. 

Cleveland, O. 3 


MISCELLANY. 


Little Mary, aged five years, was greatly 
interested in the story of the good Sam- 
aritan, as related by her Sunday school 
teacher. Upon her return home she gave 
her mother a vivid account of ue selfish- 
ness of the priest and the Levite. “But,” 
added she, “by and by a good American 
came by and helped the poor man!’”’— 
Western School Journal. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Winslow’s 
Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


“Time is money.” 
“Yes, and I’m so rushed for time I can't 
save a cent.” 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

Established 1880. E MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


‘Me Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates 
and other tendhere to eolleges, schools, an families. 


t schools. 
Advises parents about sc WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends supertor Teachers. 


and should correspond 
Teachers with H. N. Roperrson, Prop. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. Operates in every State, Faithful 
and efficient service. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


The Central Teachers’ Agency 


Ruggery Bldg., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Ww. Jace teachers in every State in the Union. Our permanent chientage is large, giving us many di- 
rect calls for teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for Colleges 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us, and we will tell ros re 


what we can do for you, Reference Book free. 


ADAMS & COMPHER, 


| SCHERMERHOR 


Matteawan, N. Y. (7¢ — Vacan fth year. mon 500, 
Principal G. MILLER, in fi Send teacher at once for two ths, $500.— 


Telegram. — Begin immediately, Matteawan, Dutchess county, New York, fifth 
Telegraph me when you will start. ‘Te CAROLINE A. Naples, N. 


Ho start Thursday morning for Mattcawan. Wire to whom to report. CAROLINE A, 


2 Telegram. — Caroline Housel, Buffalo graduate, four years’ experience, Thurscay, — To Mr. M11 LER, 7.45 P. M. 
ae do you always carry a revolver?” asked an Eastern visitor ofa Montana man, “you don’t want it very 
“ No,” was the re gt but when I do want it I wantit like hell!” 


Some schooiboards do not 
mightily. This One shoots —. ine an Agency very often, but when a teacher suddenly fails they want it 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago, III. 
Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900, Seeks 


teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than 
those witbout positions. 


The Albert ( ) Central 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 878 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENCY. best schools in the West ....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schools, and Families 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
50 Bromfieid St., Boston, Muss 


dd general education wanted for department work in High 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


PECIALISTS 


, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
tates. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
352 Washingtes St., 


HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES Our terms please." Mes 


Write for Manual. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


14th St, N. Y. Roonwext, | Managers. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, wy and best known in U.8. Est. 1855. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 
Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


533 Oooper Bidg., Denver. 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THz SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. For full information write to 


OPERATES IN EVERY STATE. 
P eunsylvania Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
Educationa promotion are wanted immediately P 
Bureau. for fall vacancies. enna. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Because of inereosing: business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
Chapel St., opposite Hotel Ten Eyck, Please note the change of address 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and wit 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 
212 Manhattan Building. HENRY ‘SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Winship | We meausled tecitities for placing teachers 


5 in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. 

3 E, 14th St., New York. 


KINDERGARTEN 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the OS ae to the JOURNAL can 


AKRON, OHIO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Ww. 
SOHERMERHORN & 00. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
subscription free. MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


N, E. PUBLISHING CoO., subscription. 
8 Somerset St., Boston, ' NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LI.—No. 21. 


LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
New Arithmetics 


In Three Books 


MENTAL 
J. MORGAN RAWLINS, A. M. ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL 


ieee very cordial recognition given this series of Arithmetics en 
courages the publishers to believe that these books meet the 
demand for arithmetical text-books which will prepare pupils for bus 
iness life and at the same time will contribute in fullest measure to 
the discipline of their mental powers —a thing too frequently over- 
looked in the preparation of school text-books. 

The Elementary book of this series was prepared with specia 
reference to the needs of that numerous class of pupils whose school 
attendance does not extend beyond the lower grammar grades. It is 
the most complete book of its grade published. 


Very liberal terms on Introduction orders 


CORRESPONDENCE CORDIALLY SOLICITED 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


624 Chestmut St. . . Philadelphia 


The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. 1, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. 


Very Desirable for Spring Nature Work. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


New YorK. Boston. CHICAGO. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 
RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
=~ half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with 1% fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
, for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 
pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washingon, D, C. 


Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 
COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


i ys pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 

teachers. To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 
been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCF AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE, 

The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition to the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 
essential to a complete commercial education. 

Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 

The Course can be completed in one year. Circulars can be had on application to the 
Registrar of the Institute. 


JamEs MacAuisrer, LL,.D., President. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirement 
2 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. coats, 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 ets. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


Besides an extensive and varied program in ye 
tures by such well known educators as Mr. B.C. 


to inclination. 

For complete daily program of work a 
Principals of city schools, or J. W. Mac 
Malden, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ SUMMER INSTITUTE, 
Normal School Building, Salem, Mass., July 5 to 13. 


mary and qmmet school work, there will be general lec- 
Gregory, 


J 3 . C. B. Gilbert, Trenton, N. J.; Supt. A. K. i 
Cohemes q W. W. Stetson, Maine State Superintendent of Education, and Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer. 


All exercises in the forenoon, leaving the afternoon to enjoy rest, the seashore, 


ly after May 20 to Superintendents of Eastern Massachusetts, or 
NALD, Stoneham, Mass; or FRANK E, HOBART, 162 Salem Bt., 


nton, N.J.; Dr. Edward R. Shaw, New York 
hiteomb. Lowell; Miss Grace N. Kimball, Wascae 


or recreation, according 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


OLDEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR 
TEACHERS IN THE U. 8. 


SEVEN BUILDINGS. 


THE ATLANTIC. 
COOL AND HEALTHFUL, 
COMPLETE COURSES IN 
METHODS, MUSIC, ACADEMICS, AND 
ORATORY. 

SEND FOR 64-PAGE CIRCULAR, 
Containing full information on courses, advan- 
tages, tuition, club rates, board, rooms, 
and recreation. 

WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., 
HYDE PARK, MASS. 


University. 


West Virginia University. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER 
Begins June 2lst and Ends September Ist. 


Courses wil) be given in almost all subjects. In addition to the regular courses, there will be a large 
number of free entertainments and special lectures and courses by eminent specialists from other insti- 
tutions, such as President GUNSAULUS of Armour Institute, Presicent DRAPER of the University of 
lllinois, President MENDENHALL of Worcester Polytechnic institute, President THWING of Western 
Reserve University, Professor SCRIPTURE of Yale University, and President BASHFORD of Ohio Wesleyan 


Teachers will find courses that will exactly meet their wants. Summer Quarter work counts toward ~ 


a degree the same as work in any other quarter, Expenses are low. 


ircul f announcements will be sent free upon application. 
JEROME H. RAYMOND, President, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Winnepesaukee Summer School 


(ON THE SHORE OF THE LAKE) 


SECOND YEAR 


COURSES FOR TEACHERS — PsycHoLoGy, PEDAGOGY, and Mretuops; for general students in 
Botany, Languages (Ancient and Modern), and Mathematics. 


LAROY F. GRIFFIN, Director, WEIRS, N. H. 


Pror. CHARLES L. Curtis, Mgr. Secondary Department. 


New York 


University 


Sixth Year .... SUMMER COURSES... July 9—August 17 


University Heights combines the advan- 
tages of city and country. - 


Forty Courses in Thirteen Departments 


For announcement address 
MARSHALL 8S. BROWN, 
University Heights, New York City. 


SUMMER COURSES 


AT THE 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Instruction will be given during June and July 
by members of the instructing staff of the Institute 
in Mathematics, Shopwork, General, Ana- 
lytical, and Organic Chemistry, Physics (lecture 
and laboratory), Surveying, Mechanism and Me- 
chanical Engineering, Drawing, Architecture, Geol- 
English Composition, French, and German. 
hese courses are of special advantage to COL- 
LEGE STUDENTS or other persons planning to 
enter the Institute with advanced standing in Sep- 
tember, They alsoafford opportunitytoTZEACHERS 
and persons engaged in professional work to enjoy 
the advantages of the Institute laboratories. 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS begin late in June. 
Circulars giving detailed information will be 
mailed free on application. 
H. W. TYLER, Ph.D., Secretary, 
491 Boylston St., Boston. 


Publishers. 


PUBLISHING} 


43-47 Fast 10th St., 


COMPANY e New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 


Entirely SPANISH—wirnovr master. 


‘* PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR, AND CONVERSATION.” 


The latest and most successful method; gives imitated 
pronunciation, and copious vocabularies. 
“No better text-book.”"—Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.). 
“A very excellent treatise.”— Popular Educator. 
“Is all that is claimed for it.”— Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. 
PP. 107. PAPER BOARDS. 40C.; CLOTH, 500. ; POSTP AID. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION 8Q., N.Y. 
Publishers of the “‘ Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 


Lafayette College 


EASTON, PA. 


Seven courses in Arts, Philosophy, and Science, 
Civil, Mining, Electrical Engineering and Chem- 
istry. Annual Commencement, June 20th. Fall 
erm begins September 13th. 

‘For Catalogues address the Registrar. 


COLUMBIA UNILVERSITY—NeEw York City, 
The professiorai school of Columbia 
Teachers University for the training of gen- 


eral teachers, supervisors, princi- 
College. pals, superintendents, and instruc- 

tors in normal schools and colleges. 
Open to both sexes. Fellowships and scholarships 
amounting to $5,750 annually. 


Catalogue sent on application to the Secretary. 
JAMES E.RUSSELL, Ph.D., Dean, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer Session: July 2—Aug. 11, 1900. 


Courses will be offered in all leading aca- 
demic studies, in Law and in Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
Joun O. Reep, 
735 South Twelfth St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Translations 


Literal, soc. Interlinear, $1.50. 147 vol- 
umes, 


Dictionaries | 


German, French, Italian, Spanish 
Latin, Greek, $2.00, and 


Completely Parsed Caesar, 
Book I, 


Has on each page, interlinear trans- 
lation, /terad translation, and every 
word completely parsed. $1.50. 


| HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, N.Y.City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


Voice Culture, Natural 
ke” Spring Term opens March 7. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERIOA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 
Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Ph 
ysical Training and 
mdering, and the principles of the Philosovh reasi Scientific and 
practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. mas 
Address for Illustrated Ca‘ 


ogue, 
CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper. 
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